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ABSTRACT 


A PRACTICAL MODEL FOR RECONCILING 
RELATIONSHIPS THROUGH 
SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


by 


Dorothea Johnson James 
United Theological Seminary, 2014 


Faculty Mentors 

Dr. Daryl Hairston, D. Min. 

Dr. Lucius Dalton, D. Min. 
This model for reconciling relationships through spiritual disciplines, including Bible 
study, breaking bread, fellowship and prayer was developed at the Calvary Baptist 
Church in Baltimore, Maryland. The project addressed problems of disconnections, trust, 
and the lack of communication within relationships. A focus group consisting of seven 
workshops was implemented. A qualitative methodology of research was utilized through 
surveys, interviews, and focus groups to measure individual perceptions and the 
effectiveness of the project. The model reveals that when individuals are placed in an 
environment that allows them to recognize brokenness, and apply principles of spiritual 


disciplines, then reconciliation occurs within relationships. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this project is to provide a model for individuals who are facing 
problems of disconnect and lack of communication within relationships. It should speak 
especially to those who mistakenly operate under the mindset that it is perfectly fine to 
join the church and attend worship, while representing the concept of community and 
family. It should provide guidance and biblical based instruction to those who may be 
unwilling to reconcile relationships. 

Everyone is born into a biological family and the expectation is to be nurtured and 
loved. Unfortunately, the many vicissitudes of life build a wall of indifference, anger, 
and nonchalant attitudes toward family members and friends. Lucius M. Dalton, in his 
book The Lord Will Provide, exploring the topic of conflict, says, “We all know that 
conflict is a way of life. We cannot avoid conflict. We can’t shun disagreements. We 


ool 


can’t stay away from disputes.” Often, individuals are unaware of how to recover the 
relationships that are lost through these conflicts, disputes, and disagreements. 

Most people, instead of even trying, have accepted the thought processes: “I can 
do bad by myself,” and “I do not need them”; however, the reality is that we are designed 
by a loving and merciful God who designed us to get along with each 
other. Relationships are what makes the world go round. Dr. P. M. Smith, pastor of 


Huber Memorial Baptist Church in Baltimore, Maryland says, “If it is not about a 


' Lucius M. Dalton, The Lord Will Provide (Bloomington, IN: Author House, 2011), 20. 


relationship, it is not about nothing.” The reality of that statement is we must always 
strive to perfect our relationship with God and our relationships with one another. 
However, it does not take long to realize relationships are not easy to maintain. Often the 
presence of sin in our lives hinders the ability to maintain productive, loving, and 
supportive relationships. Overcoming the many challenges in life requires maintaining 
good relationships. It requires engaging in reconciliation, being in the presence of God, 
and being active in the fellowship of the body of believers. These three core principles 
unfold in this document as specific spiritual disciplines found in Genesis 50; and Acts 2. 

The writer proposes the church body is intrinsically involved in the process of 
reconciling relationships. The hypothesis of this project infers that when individuals are 
placed in an environment that allows them to recognize brokenness and apply principles 
of spiritual disciplines, reconciliation within relationships occurs. This document captures 
the efforts of a focus group, and their dialogue over two central passages, while 
implementing the word of God to their daily lives. The outcome is a model for 
reconciling relationships through spiritual disciplines. 

Chapter One unfolds the spiritual roadmap which guided the writer to this specific 
project. In this chapter you will also find information relative to the context. The reader 
will gain information that will provide a clear and concise understanding why the project 
was necessary. 

Chapter Two presents a literary review which provides insight into the State of 
the Art writings of others who have provided that findings relating to this ministry topic 


or similar model. The chapter will help the reader grasp the concepts of reconciliation, 


and grasp the spiritual disciplines identified in Acts 2. In addition, the need for 
reconciliation through spiritual disciplines should be revealed. 

Chapter Three presents the Theoretical Foundation of this ministry project. It 
provides the reader a snapshot of the Biblical, Historical, and Theological Foundations 
that support this project. 

Chapter Four provides insight on the rationale for the research methodologies 
used by the writer. Also, it reveals a blueprint of the research design that was followed in 
the field experiment to facilitate, record, and measure the reaction of the participants. 

Chapter Five gives a detailed explanation of the implemented ministry model. It 
interprets the data collected, reveals the discussions, and provides specific conclusions. 
The reader will be able to see the increase in knowledge, and an understanding of how 
this project can be duplicated in any setting. 

Chapter Six will provide the writer's reflections, a summary of the project, and a 
conclusion for the reader. Further, it will provide information concerning 


recommendations for future study and implementation of this project. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This ministry project will focus on reconciling relationships through engaging in 
spiritual disciplines. This project is birthed out of the premise that separation, due to lack 
of forgiveness or misunderstanding can be a hindrance to spiritual growth in relationships 
within the family, and within the church. This revelation led to the hypothesis that: if an 
experimental group from Calvary Baptist Church is placed in a controlled environment, is 
allowed to engage in acts of reconciliation, and permitted to apply principles of the 
spiritual disciplines, they will have a better chance of connecting to God; which will 
affect their relationships, and thereby resulting in rejuvenating the entire community. 

This project will indicate that reconciliation is a struggle to achieve; without 
engaging in the specific spiritual disciplines of devoting self to the teaching of the 
apostles, breaking bread [Holy Communion], engaging in fellowship, and continual 
prayer. In the opinion of the writer, many members of the new present culture have failed 
to reconcile relationships within the family. This mindset has spilled over into the church, 
and has manifested itself as a silent killer of the community, love, and forgiveness. This 
appears be to especially true in the African American community. In his book New Wine, 
New Wineskins, F. Douglas Powe Jr. states: “It is important to understand the cultural 


shifts within the African American community, because it will give us new insights on 


how congregations will have to think differently about the African American church.” 
For example, knowing we need to forgive is not the same as actually doing it, and having 
the concept that hiding the word in your heart provides power or praying with faith 
prevails much, does not mean we practice them with steadfast passion. In addition, 
pretending that “all is well that ends well,” maybe just producing an organization of 
zombies who are barely able to respond when prompted to make a difference. If the 
society of believers persists in this manner we may become a community of stingy, fake 


outsiders who have cut themselves off from the true power source. 


Spiritual Autobiography 

The writer is the youngest of eight siblings; two brothers and six sisters all with 
the same father Donald W. Ghee. The writer was born in Queens, New York to George 
W. Johnson of Baltimore, Maryland. From an early age, she attended church and had the 
opportunity to develop a relationship with God. However, due to the lack of parental 
guidance and direction, she did not pursue that relationship until her early twenties. As a 
child, she felt driven to accomplish whatever she felt her mind was leading her to do. She 
tackled the military, education, and even the threat of divorce with the tenacity to remain 
focused on the future. Throughout her life, there have been many defeats and many 
triumphs, but there has always been a constant theme of the need for family and 
relationship. No matter how hard, how humiliating, or how hectic, she continues to strive 


to be in right relationship with God and with others. 


' F. Douglas Powe, Jr., New Wine, New Wineskins: How African American Congregations Can 
Reach New Generations (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2012), 2. 


Nevertheless, the many challenges and successes have made her who she is today. 
Dorothea enlisted in the United States Army. Her failure to follow the rules earned her an 
Article 15, which resulted in a demotion in rank.” However, even with that demotion, her 
tenacity to succeed and to be the best, allowed her to become the first female corporal in 
her battalion, and promotion to Sergeant in less than three years of enlistment. Upon 
discharge from the military, she was married to her teenage sweetheart Lawrence 
Timothy James. They are the proud parents of one daughter La’ Don S. Marie. 

She gave her life to Christ at the age of twenty-three at the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland, where she has actively served the Lord ever since. During 
her tenure, she has served in the choir, the Children’s Ministry, the Christian Education 
Ministry, and the youth ministry. She has traveled to Tijuana, Mexico in support of a 
mission trip; and has participated in the “church planting” of the Christ Sent Missionary 
Baptist Church. In addition, she has had the honor or being the first college graduate in 
her family. Dorothea holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from Washington Bible College, 
Lanham, Maryland; a Masters of Religion and Master of Divinity from Liberty 
Theological Seminary, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

As an ordained minister, she currently serves as the Executive Minister of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Baltimore, Maryland. This position comes with various 
responsibilities, including but not limited to: the development of Ministers in Training, 
and providing management and direction of Associate Ministers and ministry leaders. 
She is a catalyst for transitional shifts in ministry according to the pastor’s vision. She is 

* Article 15 is kind of a “mini-trial” conducted by the commander if someone commits a 


punishable offense under the laws of the Uniform Code of Military Justice (UCMJ), and the commander 
feels the offense is too minor to warrant a full-blown court-martial. 


also responsible for providing supervision and guidance to church staff, and volunteer 
support staff, as well as providing direction to the Evangelism Ministry team, to revitalize 
the church’s community outreach opportunities. Finally, as the Executive Minister, she 
supports the pastor in facilitating Bible study, preaching, and caring for families in need 
through counseling, and visitation. She also serves as volunteer Chaplain at two local 
hospitals in the Baltimore area. 

Her life journey has scars of abuse, overindulgence, and ignorance. She had to 
overcome an abusive uncle who used her for his own desires. This abuse provided a 
warped desire for affection that led to premature sexual promiscuity. She experienced a 
lack of boundaries, which contributed to over indulgence, both which were acceptable. 
This over indulgence was in all areas of her life including food, drugs, and alcohol, which 
led to tremendous weight gain, low self—esteem, and serious health problems. Lastly, 
there was ignorance of the grace of God, and ignorance of having a right relationship 
with a true and loving God. The lack of God in her life led to many failed relationships. 
Often, she spent time trying to find in people what could only be found in understanding 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ and a relationship with the Savior. Although the above 
appears to be gloom and doom, there is victory in the Word of God to those who believe 
in the name of Jesus. Through Christ, she has been able to overcome abuse, 
overindulgence, and ignorance. Through the process of reconciliation, the scars and 
mistreatment are gone, and have been thrown into the sea of forgetfulness. It is through 
prayer, study of the Word of God and fellowship in a community of believers right 


relationships can be formed. God has used Dorothea as a catalyst in bringing people to 


Christ through forming fellowship groups, and in educating new disciples on the spiritual 


disciplines that are necessary for a life victorious. 


Ministry Context 

Calvary Baptist Church has been a beacon of faith, hope, love, and learning since 
its formation in 1921. Its influence has reached throughout the nation and around the 
world. The church has served spiritual needs and reached out to the community of 
Baltimore and the state of Maryland. The northwest sector of Baltimore City, once a 
predominately Jewish culture, has transitioned to middle class elderly homeowners and 
lower class African Americans. This beacon has offered a light through the tunnel of 
sorrow, and separation providing salvation and a sanctuary for the soul. However, the 
gulf that divides families, pockets of communities, and even houses of worship is evident 
to the sincere onlooker. The community is wearing the signs of economic decline like a 
clown wears a sad face. There is a great need for a spirit of collaboration, a sense of relief 
for the economic woes, and a sincere desire to constantly reconcile relationships in the 


home, the church, and the community. 


Church History 

Calvary was originally Antioch Baptist church located in the Waverly section of 
northeast Baltimore at 34"" Street and Old York Road. The trusteeship of the church, 
vested in the Maryland Baptist Union, suggested the church move into a more culturally 
diverse area. The first pastor was installed in the Antioch Baptist Church in 1908. In 


1921, leaders felt the church should own its own edifice. Thus, the Calvary Baptist 


Church organized as an independent body. Originally, the church planned to purchase 
property on Madison Avenue near Preston Street, but abandoned that plan when racism 
and bigotry plagued the congregation. For a time, worship services were held in the Mt. 
Zion Baptist Church and the Odd Fellows Hall at 573 Biddle Street until the premises at 
562 West Biddle Street were ready to occupy. 

When the depression came, many of the faithful families contributed financially 
to the support of the church in the form of loans, which were never repaid. As the 
economy worsened, many other adversities followed, resulting in the pastor and his wife 
selling their home in an attempt to financially assist the church, which became indebted 
to a Lutheran Church. As she watched the debt grow, and unable to obtain financial 
assistance from various financial institutions, the hard work and sacrifices seemed to be 
in vain. 

However, Enolia Pettigen McMillan, a great female activist with the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), was a member of the 
church. She engaged faith, laced with determination and perseverance, and secured a 
mortgage for the church from the Mutual Benefit Society of Baltimore. All these efforts 
were successful in maintaining membership and enriching spiritual growth within the 
congregation. Calvary continued to be guided by vigorous and powerful leadership by the 
founding pastor until poor health overtook him in the early 1940s. 

The second pastor accepted the pastorate and was installed on July 27, 1947. He 
served as pastor until December 28, 1958, at which time the third pastor accepted the 
ecclesiastical responsibilities. At that time, the budget for the church in 1958 was two 


thousand dollars, and the church planned to remain at the Biddle Street location to serve 


10 


the peculiar needs of the inner city. The pastor’s first sermon was “Possible with God.” 
Although isolated, the church had purchased land to build a Christian center, in 1968, due 
to the redevelopment program of the city the congregation was forced to leave that 
location. Even though dismayed, the Pastor believed that if he could get the people to see 
the omnipresence of God, and Gods agape love, they would become alive and function as 
a true body, a true family in Christ.° In answer to their many prayers and the unfailing 
wisdom of God, Calvary Baptist Church relocated to the northwestern district of the city 
to the former Beth Yehuda Synagogue building located at 3909-3911 Garrison 
Boulevard, which was purchased at the cost of $175,000.00. During the twenty-nine 
years of service led by the third pastor, prayer and Bible study were a priority while 
evangelism became a major thrust. 

On June 27, 1988, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the fourth pastor was 
elector to lead Calvary Baptist Church. This pastor expanded the staff to include the 
Director of Christian Education and Minister of Music, with the goal to further lift up 
Christ, edify the saints and reach out to the lost and downtrodden. In 1992, the main 
sanctuary was renovated at the cost of $235,000.00. In addition, a 501(c) (3) 
organization, Garrison Restoration and Community Empowerment (G.R.A.C. E), was 
formed to spearhead acquisition and management of additional church properties. The 
pastor continued further equipping of the saints through study, training, seminars, and 
workshops. On December 31, 2004, he and his family accepted God’s call to serve in 


another congregation. 


° Lorenzo Graves Jr., “From Egypt to Canaan Land 1500 to 1400 B.c.: A Comparative Experience 
of the Growth of the Calvary Baptist Church 1958 to 1978 A.d.” (Master’s thesis, United Baptist College 
and Seminary, 1978), 5. 
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In March 2006, the fifth pastor, was elected by the membership as God’s next 
under shepherd of the church. He is a past president of the Black Seminarian Association 
of the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary as well as the Chaplin of the Omega Psi Phi 
Fraternity, Iota Phi Graduate Chapter, and graduate of the United Theological Seminary. 
He inherited a church identified by its third pastor as the “valley of dry bones.”* The 
pastor immediately tackled fiscal and operational concerns of the church, with the focus 
on “bringing those things that were crocked, straight.” Over the past couple of years the 
congregation has reflected on the past with a shout of “yes, these bones are alive.” 

The church’s budget has consistently fluctuated over the years; however, God 
continues to pour out his blessings as members, through their stewardship, continue to 
support the work of the ministry. The church is still a family church, housing over ten 
branches of the original founding or early establishment families. Over sixty percent of 
the church’s membership is fifty years or older. This number of sixty percent is almost 
double the community statistics with approximately thirty-seven percent fifty and older; 
however, it is still the largest age group within the community.° While, it should be noted 
that church membership is not extended to a large children’s population who have not yet 
publicly accepted Christ. 

Calvary continues to serve Baltimore and environs through corporate worship and 
witnessing to the community through outreach activities. The church is determined to be 


“The Church that Seeks to Meet Your Needs.” They are seeking to meet the needs of 


4 Graves Jr., 7. 
> Graves Jr., 12. 


: United States Census, www.census.gov (accessed 12 October 2011). 
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people through evangelizing the lost, equipping the saints, and edifying the Body of 
Christ. This commitment includes striving to create a loving and comfortable 
environment that makes it easier for people to learn, grow and fellowship with believers. 
The goal is to empower the community at large through training and education to be all 


God wants them to be. 


The Synergy 

In November 1990, the writer surrendered her life to Christ at Calvary Baptist 
Church and thus began the synergy and her journey in ministry. She entered the church 
with visual hurt, desiring direction and healing from what appeared to be a failed 
marriage. Her concealed hurts were the results of an absent father; an uncle, who broke a 
bond of trust; and a family who did not have the skills to help her through these issues. 
For the writer, they had engaged in “a cover up and a distracting game of charades in an 
attempt to erase the hurt, as if it had never existed.” 

The church provided a safe place for healing, as well as the necessary answers for 
reconciliation. Individuals embraced the writer by providing close knit bible studies that 
allowed conversation, introspection, and application; by offering passionate and directed 
prayer; by developing opportunities for fellowship; and inviting her participation in 
ministry service opportunities. It was in this environment the writer was able to reconcile 
relationships. It was also in this same environment, where as time went on, the writer 
noticed more and more individuals coming to the church, but they were not being 
transformed at the church. They were people who appeared clouded by their pain, and 


were unable to grab hold of their purpose. 
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The current pastor provides instruction through a vision that moves from “a vision 
unfolded” to “a vision in action”. In order to accomplish the task at hand, the church had 
to evaluate its ability to disciple. With the vision in hand our writer evaluated the needs 
of the church. Through the various opportunities for preaching, teaching, and developing 
membership, Calvary Baptist Church began to reach back to the principles of spiritual 
disciplines, and develop relationships within. These steps allowed them to begin to 
restore families within the church, as well as restoring families within the community by 
meeting their spiritual, social, and economic needs. As the individuals in the church 
address their internal growth through spiritual disciplines, the church universal would 
begin to deal with reconciling their relationships, and then can reach out to show others 
the path to reconciliation. 

When people fail to acknowledge they are broken vessels, they often remain in 
the same destitute situation. The family unit is one of the most significant and most 
visible models in the world. In its intended form, it should represent the love of God for 
the children of God to the world. Like a reflection in a mirror, people should see in the 
church the love, care, and concern for each other’s well—being and be drawn to God. The 
family, as well as the church, should be a place of safety, a place of guided growth, a 
place of joyous triumphs. The strength we find in the functional family unit/functional 
church community can give the ability to overcome the tallest mountain, while 
withstanding the darkest longest valley. Those who have this family connection have 
made significant positive achievements. In his book, Organic Church Neil Cole discusses 


the significance of having as little as two or three in the group; and how that intimate 
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closeness makes community, accountability, confidentiality, and flexibility stronger.’ The 
church reflects the same concept of a close-knit unit that is close enough to touch, 
understand, console, love, and retrieve if necessary. However, those who do not have a 
concept of the functional unit have continually stumbled and felt unable to successfully 
reflect their potential to the world. 

This project will bring to light what appears to be an evidentiary dilemma within 
many family units that are broken. It will address what happens when a life surrenders to 
God, and what happens when a person joins a body of believers who are all striving to 
change the generational curse in their lives. It is more and more common to see abuse, 
disputes, hatred, and indifference in the family unit. These negative values persist to 
destroy the community concept, and even appears to be normal at times. One of the most 
prevalent sayings in our society is “we are all dysfunctional so why complain or look for 
brighter days.” It appears that societies, and even the government, have failed to respond 
to this important and significant plight. The result of this ignorance can be detrimental to 
everyone involved. In his book, Growing True Disciples, George Barna said, “It is 


»8 There is more 


inadequate to simply fill people’s head with Bible verses and principles. 
to Christianity than just individual learning. Growing in the family of God requires 
interacting with family life. The church should be the family model as well as reflect the 
family model. In its current state, many families do not represent the love, mercy, or 


grace in which God intended. However, as we model these principles in the church we 


begin to model these principles in our homes and eventually, the entire world. 


Neil Cole, Organic Church: Growing Faith Where Life Happens (San Francisco, CA: Jossey 
Bass, 2005), 101. 


‘ George Barna, Growing True Disciples (Colorado Springs, CO: Water Brook Press, 2001), 89. 
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The heart of the writer is to show there are many individuals who have been 
unable to find the necessary guidance, compassion, and growth they need to properly 
mature. Our sons and daughters are on the battlefield without back up. Where there is no 
guidance and no structure, there is a lack of growth and rules, and everything goes. A 
disciple making church can be a great vehicle to reintroduce individuals to the wholeness 
God intends. Individually, we may be dysfunctional or have some broken pieces. 

However, when we place our broken vessels in the hand of the master, restoration 
is available. When we join the body of Christ and begin to learn and practice the ways of 
God, dysfunctional becomes functional. It is time to pick ourselves up and dust ourselves 
off. The Potter of the human race is ready to put us back together again. Through the 
process of applying the disciplines of the church, we are able to model the costly grace to 
our families. Costly grace according to Dietrich Bonhoeffer is one that requires us to 
follow and submit to Jesus Christ.” In that submission, we rest in the love and mercy of 
God and just like an experienced carpenter, we begin to rebuild houses from the inside 
out. 

In summation, the family model is currently in desperate need of redirection and 
rejuvenation. If the current model continues in this state of denial, the result will 
adversely affect the future of the entire world. This project will present a proposal in 
which the church will serve as the catalyst for bringing the family back in line with the 
intent of God. The family will come back to God one by one. Neil Anderson indicates 


that “fulfillment as a Christian is based on understanding who you are—specifically your 


* Dietrich Bonheoffer, The Cost of Discipleship (Nashville: Broadman and Holman Publishers, 1998), 
45. 
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identity in Christ as a child of God.”'? The church will serve as the change agent first for 
the individual, and secondly for the entire family. It is love and care for individual 
concerns that make us open to grow in the Word of God. Merciful forgiveness helps us to 
embrace the importance of submitting and serving God. Lastly, it is the testimony of the 
grace applied to our lives that people are able to see the loving kindness of God. If the 
church fails to model the family, and continues to ignore the broken people directly in its 
reach, it will have failed to represent the sacrificial love of God. 

A thorough reflection of the synergy, which is the bridging of the spiritual 
autobiography and contextual analysis, is necessary when pursuing an understanding of 
the need to reconcile relationships. Within this chapter is a biographical snapshot of the 
writer, a synopsis of the ministry model, and the context, the Calvary Baptist Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland; a church birthed out of the inner city which migrated through 
transition to the Northwest sector of Baltimore; and has remained a family orientated 
ministry. Although Calvary Baptist Church is still a family church housing over ten 
branches of the original founding families, the culture has changed. 

The context of the church is identified as loving due to their presence at events 
and the length of the weekly welcoming of hugs and kisses when prompted during 
worship. Then too, beneath many of the smiles are hurting individuals who have not 
mastered the art of reconciliation. Some passersby could mistake a church known for its 
family atmosphere and genuine love as cold and standoffish. This study has sought to 


design a model of ministry, which will encourage people to confront the broken 


'° Neil Anderson, Victory Over the Darkness (Ventura: Regal Books, 1990), 18. 


relationships in their lives, and reach a goal of reconciliation through the continuous 


application of spiritual disciplines. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


This chapter will focus on literature from authors and writings on the subject of 
reconciling relationships. The combination of data, case studies, and findings were 
paramount in helping the writer in her planning and preparing an effective ministry 
model for reconciling relationships through spiritual disciplines. The model grew out of 
personal experiences and awareness of broken relationships. That understanding and 
personal knowledge left scars that played a decisive role in the desire to take on this 
project. 

This chapter is divided into several categories. First, it will briefly explore 
concepts concerning Spiritual Disciplines, including identifying what spiritual disciplines 
are, and providing a general grouping of the main or prevalent disciplines. Secondly, it 
will include a study of broken relationships, the process of reconciliation, and how the 


two components are tied together in the Christian community 


Spiritual Disciplines 
The Bible outlines various disciplines for the believer. The word discipline is 
understood as: “learning that molds character and enforces correct behavior; from a Latin 


word meaning “instruction” or “training.” To discipline a person or a group means to put 
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them in a state of good order so that they function in the way intended.”' While, “In 
Christian Spirituality, a discipline is a rule of life or a set pattern of living intended to 
facilitate spiritual growth and Christian community. Spiritual disciplines are concerned 


with our lifestyle or our practice of faith and faithful living.”” 


It is important to note that, 
“spiritual disciplines involve more than just psychological change. Their concern is total 
and complete graced transformation and healing.” 

Richard Foster, in his book Celebration of Discipline: The Pathway to Spiritual 
Growth provides an in depth study of the disciplines of the church. Foster speaks of his 
own life experiences where he felt like he was in a desert dry place and unable to pour 
out to his congregation. He says, “I had no substance, no depth. The people were starving 
for a word from God, and I had nothing to give them.”* After researching the subject, 
Foster tapped into the spiritual well that quenched the thirst of many church fathers and 
theologians. Foster identified the spiritual disciplines as the door to liberation, indicating 
they are “best exercised in the midst of our relationships with our husband or wife, our 
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brothers and sisters, or our friends and neighbors.”” Thus, he is presenting a formula 


which requires community in the application of the spiritual disciplines. 


' Walter A. Elwell, and B. J. Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Book House, 1998), s. v. “Discipline, “ 631. 


* Keith Beasley-Topliffe, The Upper Room Dictionary of Christian Spiritual Formation 
(Nashville, TN; Upper Room Books, 2003), 84. 


3 Thid., 85. 


* Richard J. Foster, Celebration of Discipline: The Path to Spiritual Growth, 20" ed. (San 
Francisco, CA: Harper Collins Publisher, 1998), xiii. 


> Thid., 1. 
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Foster utilizes the thought process of the apostle Paul, who revealed in the book 
of Romans that “sin is a condition that plaques the human race”.° We face many attacks 
and life circumstances that may cause us to be separated from God and separated from 
our friends and family. Foster says “As long as we think we can save ourselves by our 


own will power, we will only make the evil in us, stronger than ever.” 


When we practice 
spiritual disciplines, it allows God to work on our sin-sick souls. Foster goes on to build a 
premise that God has provided disciplines to position us for transformation, blessings, 
and spiritual growth. When we exercise the spiritual disciplines, we are afforded the 
opportunity to focus on the betterment of self. 

Additional recommendations and observations are offered by Foster in his book, 
which consists of three main sub-categories: 1) inward disciplines, which are meditation, 
prayer, fasting, and study; 2) outward disciplines, which are simplicity, solitude, 
submission, and service; and 3) corporate disciplines, which are confession, worship, 
guidance, and celebration. Foster reports “of all the disciplines, prayer is the most central 


because it ushers us into perpetual communion with the Father.” 


Prayer initiates the 
interaction between the believer and God. While, there is no discipline that optimizes the 
goal of spiritual disciplines, which is transforming lives more than studying God’s word.” 


The discipline of service provides the believer liberty and freedom contrary to the norm. 


Foster speaks of self—righteousness versus true service, service to humanity, and service 


® Thid., 4. 
’ Tbid., 5. 
8 Tbid., 33. 


* Tbid., 62. 
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in the marketplace while indicating, “true service builds community”.'° Another 
discipline in the Foster arsenal is the discipline of worship. In the opinion of the writer, 
worship has one object and one leader. It must take priority, and it requires preparation. 
According to Foster, “Worship is to experience reality, to touch life. It is to know, to feel, 
to experience the resurrected Christ in the midst of the gathered community.” 

Thomas Coates a professor of theology in the Theological Training Program of 
the Lutheran Church, indicates “fellowship refers to the special bond that exists between 


and among Christians.”'” 


The apostolic church of today provides an excellent example 
for the multifaceted expression of the spiritual discipline of fellowship. “Fellowship in 
the Greek is koindnia, and is identified as the communion or common faith, experiences, 
and expressions shared by the family of believers, as well as the intimate relationship 
they have with God.'* In expressing fellowship among Christians Coates reports: 

The fellowship of Christians may be examined according to the various aspects in 
which it becomes evident. The apostolic church provides an excellent example for the 
multifaceted expression of the koinonia. Seven elements of this fellowship are identified 
below: 

Christian fellowship finds expression through worship 
This fellowship finds deep and meaningful expression in the joint, 


mutual prayers and intercession in which Christians engage as they 
bring common needs before the throne of God 


No 


* Thid., 129. 
* Tbid., 158. 
'? Thomas Coates, “Fellowshp” Concordia Theological Monthly 3, no. 39 (1968): 153. 


'S A.C. Myers, Eerdmans Bible Dictionary (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1987), s. v. “Fellowship,” 380. 
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3. A subline expression of Christian fellowship is the mutual experience 
of the Eucharist [breaking of bread/communion] 

4. Christian fellowship also involves the common acceptance, sharing, 
and communication of scriptural doctrine and instruction in the faith 

5. A necessary part of the Christian fellowship is also that of rebuke and 
correction of the erring and the weak 

6. Fellowship among Christians should also be characterized by social 
contact, finding mutual edification and enjoyment within the circle 

7. Christian fellowship should find expression, as occasion warrants, in 
economic aid toward those of the community who are in need.’ 


James Massey in his book Spiritual Disciplines: A Believer’s Openings to the 
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Grace of God says that “Christian growth and development require discipline 
though we dread the word of God it is necessary. According to Massey, discipline helps 
us to have proper direction, it helps us to change, it permits us to invest our freedom, it 


provides us controlled responses “by acting responsibly, and productively.”’° 


Massey 
discusses the disciplines of meditation—prayer, fasting, dialogue, and worship. He asserts 
that while “in meditation we seek to discover and find: in prayer we seek to give and 


bestow.” 


The change is made possible based on the premise that the discipline of 
meditation—prayer, being in the presence of God, demands time and forces self— 
examination. 

Unique to other disciplines discussed is the view of Massey on the discipline of 


dialogue. It is a borrowed concept from Martin Buber’s “dialogical principle,” the 


discipline of responsible presence. '* This discipline forces relationships to take people 


a Coates, 154. 
'S James Earl Massey, Spiritual Disciplines, Third ed. (Anderson, IN: Warner Press, 1985), 2. 
*° Tbid., 21. 


" Tbid., 41. 


*8 Tbid., 70. 
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seriously, to listen when they speak, to share in their experiences. When we practice the 
discipline of dialogue, we have “a reverence for one another.”'” Relationships are key to 
human beings; we are social beings whose lives depend largely “upon our use and 
exchange of words.””” 

Dallas Willard in The Spirit of the Disciplines: Understanding How God Changes 
Lives would like his readers to know, “the spirit of the disciplines is nothing but the love 
of Jesus” and we must take them seriously.”' The concept of preparation and sacrifice is 
evident in this literary piece. Willard explains that success in life lends largely to the 
extent of our preparation of mind and body. “A baseball player who expects to excel in 
the game without adequate exercise of his body is no more ridiculous than the Christian 
who hopes to be able to act in the manner of Christ when put to the test without the 


appropriate exercise in godly living.””? 


His argument is that we must be well versed in 
spiritual disciplines as well as practice them daily to walk in the manner we are called. 
However, the practice of spiritual disciplines is no walk in the park. This practice requires 
“the intelligent, informed, unyielding resolve to live as Jesus lived in all aspects of his 
life, not just in the moment of specific choice or action.””* 


Based on the insights of Willard, when we are exercising the spiritual disciplines, 


we are applying practical theology. However, his studies indentifies the simplest of 


” Tbid., 73. 
° Thid., 75. 


** Dallas Willard, The Spirit of the Disciplines: Understanding How God Changes Lives (San 
Francisco, CA: Harper Collins Publishers, 1988), xii. 


*? Thid., 4. 


3 Thid., 10 
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disciplines, such as attending worship, cheerful giving, voluntary service, praying and 
studying the bible are difficult undertaking. According to Willard this is due a theological 
deficiency or more plaining said, a lack in teaching, understanding, and practical 
direction.”* The disciplines emphasized by Willard are solitude, fasting, prayer, service 
and celebration. Achieving the success outlined by Willard requires the modeling, 
explanation, dialogue, and teaching of the disciplines on a constant basis. 

The literature speaks to the concept that human beings are made in the likeness of 
God, as well as the expectation of being in right relationship with God and with others. 
The disciplines are the vehicles through which we are able to accomplish that task. 
Willard states the disciplines “are the activities of the mind and body, purposefully 
undertaken, to bring our personality total being into effective cooperation with the divine 
order.” According to Willard, the spiritual disciplines are age old and time tested 
practices that allow us to be victorious over our bodies and sin. 

Mel Lawrenz in his book The Dynamics of Spiritual Formation looks at the 
disciplines and identifies reading, prayer, worship, fellowship, preaching, and service as 
necessary in the development of the believer. These particular forms of disciplines are 
helpful when dealing with relationships. Lawrenz asks “What, besides spiritual formation 
will spell the difference between a husband who is faithful or unfaithful, a loving or 
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indifferent aunt, a good or a fair weathered friend The exercises in the disciples aid in 


** Tbid., 18. 
*° Ibid., 68. 


?° Mel Lawrnez, The Dynamics of Spiritual Formation (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2000) 
39. 
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spiritual formation, therefore allowing opportunities to maneuver the relationships we 
endeavor. 

Adele Calhoun presents an exhaustive work on the explanation and use of 
Spiritual Disciplines. The disciplines, according to Calhoun, allow for transformation, 
and says “to introduce people to the myriad of ways they could make space in their lives 
for God.””’ Calhoun list approximately sixty-eight disciplines and desires as an indication 
that we all should come to understand the desires in our life that God has brought forth. 
When the desires are prevalent, “transformation happens as you keep company with 
Jesus.”*® 

Calhoun further contends that spiritual disciplines opens us to God, and can be 
achieved through the use of the following tool: “Worship God, Open myself to God, 
Relinquish the false self and idols of my heart, Share my life with others, Hear the word 
of God, Incarnate Christ’s love for the world, and Pray to God [W.O.R.S.H.LP].””? The 
acronym helps the reader to focus on connecting with God. The handbook is a personal 
tool that can be used on a daily basis to help the believer address their various desires. 
Calhoun also makes a point to include the thought that the disciplines should be practiced 
and learned in community through relationships. 

James Wilhoit, in his book Spiritual Formation as if the Church Mattered: 
Growing in Christ through Community looks at how the church appears to have 


abandoned its main job, which is making disciples through the practice of spiritual 


*” Adele Ahlberg Calhoun, Spiritual Disciplines Handbook: Practices That Transform Us 
(Downers Grove, IL: Inter Varsity Press Books, 2005), 9. 


8 Tbid., 15. 


** Tbid., 21. 
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formation. The book looks at the old way and provides direction for developing new 
ways to reach the masses. The book outlines four pillars of formation including receiving, 
or being open to God’s grace; remembering, or understanding who we are and why we 
were created; responding in service to neighbors and the world; and building 
relationships in the context of community. 

In his book Inner Growth Outer Change, John H. Westerhoff, III speaks to the 
spiritual disciplines of prayer, community, and the application of the Word. Westerhoff 
states, “Christian prayer enables us to engage in the Christian spiritual life. It unites piety 
(our experience of a relationship with God) with politics (our prophetic active 
relationships with our neighbors and the world)”.*” John Alsup, in his exegetical 
document of Acts 41:47, indicates there are four chief elements of the early church life: 
the instruction of the apostles [the didache, catechesis]; kiononia; the breaking of bread; 


»31 Tt is also noted that the African American 


and prayer [including songs of praise]. 
Church has been from slavery to now an essential part of the family and the urban 
community. 

Donald S. Whitney, a pastor and professor, prepared a work directly related to 
spiritual disciplines for the Christian life within the church. In his book Spiritual 
Disciplines for the Christian Life, he stresses studying the Bible, prayers, worship, 


evangelism, serving, stewardship, fasting, silence and solitude, journaling, and learning 


as spiritual disciplines. Whitney speaks to the need to be connected to a body of believers 


*° John H. Westerhoff III, Inner Growth Outer Changes: An Educational Guide to Church 
Renewal (New York, NY: Seabury Press, 1979), 28. 


*! John Alsup, “Prayer, Consciousness, and the Early Church: A Look at Acts 2:41-47 for Today,” 
Austin Seminary Bulletin 4, no. 101 (1985): 31-37. 
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and not be engaged “‘in a privatized Christianity”"~ which isolates the believer from other 


Christians and stunts growth. He goes on to explain “the church is a community in which 


Christians are to live and experience much of their Christianity.” 


In his book Spiritual 
Disciplines within the Church, Whitney explains why we should go to Church and why 


we should engage in the spiritual disciplines. 


The Process of Reconciliation, and Relationships 

Larry Crab, a prominent psychologist and biblical teacher, penned the book 
entitled Connecting: Healing for Ourselves and Our Relationships. In this book, he 
unfolds the concept that community has the “potential to liberate, strengthen, and 
encourage . . . a few and to touch the deepest, deadest, most terrifying parts of .. . 
people’s souls with resurrection power.”* Small groups and family circles have the 
potential to be healing communities. “The greatest need in modern civilization is the 
development of communities—true communities are where the heart of God is, where the 
humble and wise learn to shepherd those on the path behind them, where trusting 


stragglers lock arms with others as together they journey on.”*° Crabb wants his readers 


* Donald S. Whitney, Spiritual Disciplines within the Church: Participating Fully in the Body of 
Christ. (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 1996), 13. 


33 Thid., 14. 


* Larry Crabb, Connecting: Healing for Ourselves and Our Relationships a Radical New Vision 
(Nashville, TN: Word Publishing, 1997), xv. 


® Tbid., xvii. 
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to come away knowing we are not in this world alone and there is power in genuine 
relationships. 

He provides the three ingredients of an effective healing community: 

Relationships heal when they reflect the energy of Christ. We can impact others 

by: Letting people know we delight in them as Christ does; Eagerly looking for 

the goodness in someone’s heart and identifying the passions that are promoting 
loving, strong choices; and exposing the darkness in someone’s heart, their sin 
and pain, in order to engage them more convincingly with the savior’s kindness; 
it’s the kindness of God that leads to repentance.° 

This formula should be effective because we are according to Crabb are designed 
to connect; therefore, our failure to make a connection with others hinders our 
effectiveness. Crabb says: 

I have come to believe that the root of all our personal and emotional difficulties 

is the lack of togetherness; a failure to connect that keeps us from receiving life 

and prevents the life in us from spilling over onto others. I therefore believe that 
the surest route to overcoming problems and becoming the people we were meant 
to be is reconnecting with God and with our community.” 

In the book Forgiveness, Reconciliation, and Moral Courage, Robert L. 
Browning and Roy Reed examine several New Testament pericopes that explore the 
church's message of forgiveness and reconciliation that has the power to heal. A survey 
was completed on four different churches of four different denominations to gain 
perspective on their thoughts concerning the nature of God as forgiving; confession and 
repentance; sin and guilt; social and political issues; religion and education; and liturgy. 
The area with the most disparity was sin and guilt. They note “one of the really 
noteworthy and stark findings in our survey and in subsequent discussions is the 
individualism of people’s understandings of sin and guilt” and “the largest number of 


© Thid., 21. 


7 Thid., 32. 
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respondents chose to define sin as a failure of love—specifically, the failure to love God 


oe Throughout the book, they provide biblical history highlighting 


and the neighbor. 
struggles and victories as well as offer insight on dealing with forgiveness, reconciliation, 
and moral courage in various settings. 

Jones, in his book Embodying Forgiveness: A Theological Analysis, proposes that 
forgiveness is “not so much a word spoken, and action performed, or a feeling felt as it is 
an embodied way of life in ever-deepening friendship with the Triune God and with 
others.”*? The ability to exercise forgiveness is part of an ongoing shaping and 
transitioning relationship. He goes on to say, the Christian account of forgiveness should 
not focus on the absolution of one’s guilt, but on the reconciliation of brokenness, the 
restoration of communion—with God, and with one another. This is accomplished 
through the help of the Holy Spirit, the erasing of learned habits, and the gaining of new 
practices. 

Jones adopts the thoughts of Bonhoeffer and proclaims there is a cost of 
forgiveness; for the believer Jesus has already paid it all. He does not want his reader to 
trivialize forgiveness through modern thinking. He indicates, “Practices and 
understandings of forgiveness have been undermined and marginalized in contemporary 
thought and life.”*° Another way we have trivialized forgiveness is by dumbing down our 
theological language. In an attempt to bring, therapeutic language into our culture we 

*8 Robert L. Browning and Roy A. Reed, Forgiveness, Reconciliation, and Moral Courage: 


Motives and Designs from Ministry in a Troubled World (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2004), 41. 


* L. Gregory Jones, Embodying Forgiveness: A Theological Analysis (Grand Rapids, MI: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1995), xii. 
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have been caught up in what Theodore Jennings indicates as “mental health moralism and 
therapeutic narcissism.” Furthermore, this “therapeutic language is increasingly distorting 
the grammar of forgiveness.”*! 
It is important to grasp forgiveness is not a one-time event in the lives of the 
believers. Jones states: 
Forgiveness is a habit that must be practiced over time within the disciples of 
Christian community. This is so because, as I have been suggesting, in the face of 
sin and evil, God’s love moves toward reconciliation by means of forgiveness. 
Forgiveness aims to restore communion on the part of humans with God, with one 
another, and with the whole creation. This forgiveness is costly, since it involves 
acknowledging and experiencing the painful truth of human sin and evil at its 
worst. In the midst of such brokenness, God’s forgiveness aims at healing 
people’s lives and re-creating communion in God’s eschatological Kingdom.” 
Jones has brought to light the whole sense of community and the need to practice 
spiritual disciplines in order to maintain true forgiveness within the body of believers. 
Moving forward, Wielhouwer noted the church became the key social institution 
for African Americans and pointed out that spirituality is a common important element of 
life and a major strength in Black and African American communities.” It is evident that 
throughout history, even before the establishment of the church, the man or woman of 
faith was afforded the opportunity to practice the various disciplines of God. The church 
presented an opportunity to be in a specific community of people with like understanding 


and like passions to be in the same location for reconciliation, worshipping, praying, 


fellowshipping, and sitting under the instruction of the Word of God. In that, fashion the 


"" Tbid., 39. 
” Tbid., 163. 


*® Peter Wielhouwer “Impact of Church Activities and Socialization On African American 
Religious Commitment,” Social Science Quarterly 3, no. 85 (July 2004): 767-92. 
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practices moved from the temple to the home and from the church to the home. Given an 
opportunity to repent and ask for forgiveness, the believer can become reconciled to God 
and to others. 

In his book Family Matters, Victor J. Grisgby proposes that every family has a 
job to do to ensure unity and connectivity. The writer feels the family has to utilize prayer 
to help them through the many crises in life. “Prayer is the family anchor. Prayer is the 
family fastener. Prayer is the clasp to which all other family activity is affixed”.“* Prior to 
this, you may consider inserting information and summary regarding the origin and of 
FAMILY. In his acronym F.A.M.LL.Y., the first word that unfolded is forgiveness. He 
basically indicates there are no perfect people, no perfect families, no matter how hard we 
strive for perfection. 

In conclusion, the resources presented have provided insight on the need for 
spiritual disciplines in the believer’s life. Disciplines are intended to be practiced and 
maintained on a daily basis in the believer’s life. It has shown that the core spiritual 
disciplines are Bible study, prayer, fellowship, sharing in community, service, and 
worship or celebration. The process of practicing the disciplines is interchanged with the 
term Spiritual Formation. 

The prevalent discovery concerning forgiveness, reconciliation, and relationship 
is that they go hand and hand. Communities and families possess the healing properties 
of reconciliation and forgiveness; however, they must be exercised in the space of 
communities and relationships. It is found that forgiveness can be achieved at a cost, and 


must be practiced daily. The core of the spiritual disciplines emphasizes right 


“ Victor J. Grisgby, Family Matters: A Guide for Building Godly Homes (New Brighton, PA: 
Penn Eagle Publishing, 2010), 42. 
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relationships, which are rooted in a right relationship with God, which means there is an 
awareness of reconciliation. The premise is, if there is a right relationship with God, as 
Christians, we should strive to achieve right relationships with each other. 

It is clear there is extensive writing on the subject of reconciliation and spiritual 
disciplines. However, the writer desires to show how the two go hand in hand. In pursuit 
of this reconciling relationship through spiritual disciplines ministry model, we do not 
seek to recreate what has already been written. We seek to glean from the many authors 
researched, to expound upon the thought process and develop a practical tool that can be 
utilized by everyone. The information obtained has proven to be beneficial in the 


development of this ministry model. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Reconciling relationships “requires relating to a group of people on a human 
level, while at the same time . . . it involves addressing the complex needs of people 
whose lives reflect the social dysfunctions of our time.”' Dysfunction is a word that is a 
frequently utilized term in the world of pastoral care. Often we identify whatever was not 
right in our lives according to or interpret as dysfunctional. Case in point if a struggling 
mother locks the food pantry door after setting out what she deems enough for the 
children until she comes home from work. For some that may be neglected or starving 
the children. To others that may appear as way to ensure there will be food at the end of 
the week. Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary simply defines it as “impaired, 
abnormal functioning, or abnormal or unhealthy interpersonal behavior or interaction 
within a group.” Dysfunctional or abnormal is identified by each individual person. 
Therefore, abnormal, or unhealthy is almost if not impossible to avoid in the family life, 
in the relationships in general, and to the body of believers. 

Looking at reconciling relationships we will take a bird's eye view of the family. 


“In Bible times, the family comprised members of a household, including not only 


' David G. Benner and Peter C. Hill, eds., Baker Encyclopedia of Psychology & Counseling, 
Baker Reference Library (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1999), 209. 


* Inc Merriam-Webster, Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. (Springfield, MA: Merriam- 
Webster, Inc., 2003). http://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/dysfunction (accessed Oct 12, 2013). 
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parents and children, along with other relatives and concubines, but also servants, 
travelers, aliens, and anyone else who happened to be within the house.* We are born into 
a family physically which may have been dysfunctional for various different reasons. 
When we leave the family nest we take that dysfunction with us to wherever we go, and 
ultimately we become dysfunctional church members. In his book Care for the 
Chronically Wounded, Matthew Woodley identifies this individual as people who 
“represents a growing subgroup in our increasingly dysfunctional society”, who are often 
traumatized by abuse, abandonment, or family dysfunction.” 

The Bible brings to light many examples of dysfunctional society. Among the 
more notable illustrations are found in the conflicts of Cain and Abel, Jacob and Esau, 
Joseph and his brothers, Saul and David, Tamar and Amnon, Mary and Martha, Paul and 
Barnabas, and Paul and Alexander. Identifying these conflicts as interpersonal the 
Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary states, “the root cause of interpersonal conflict is 
sin.”” In addressing the sin with the disciplines laid out in the bible there is an 
opportunity to correct conflict and change the societal dysfunction. Margaret Kornfeld in 
Cultivating Wholeness infers that community is where people are able to resolve conflict. 


She furthermore defines conflict as “to differ, to clash, to be at odds, to fight’”.° If we are 


> Walter A. Elwell and Barry J. Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Book House, 1988), 767-768. 


* Matthew Woodley, “Care for the Chronically Wounded,” in Building Your Church through 
Counsel and Care: 30 Strategies to Transform Your Ministry, vol. 3, Library of Leadership Development 
(Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House, 1997), 244. 


> Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary, s.v. “Conflict, Interpersonal,” Page 330. 
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placed in the community and have a model to address our sin or dysfunction and conflict, 
we will be able to move toward reconciled relationships. 

Larry Crabb in his book Connecting: Healing for Ourselves and Our 
Relationships a Radical New Vision proposes that “the greatest need in modern 
civilization is the development of communities—true communities where the heart of 
God is home, where the humble and wise learn to shepherd those on the path behind 
them, where trusting strugglers lock arms with others are together they journey on.”’ The 
local body of believers should be able to provide this type of community. We are charged 
to find ways “internally to overcome division and enmity and to provide unity and peace, 


and the danger of fratricide must yield at least to concord, if not to full brotherhood.”® 


Biblical Foundation 
The purpose of this project is to help individuals develop biblically based habits 
for reconciling relationship. It should serve as a practical guide for the daily application 
of spiritual disciplines to help with conflicts and lack of communication with a specific 
relationship. The biblical segment of this model will present an analysis of Genesis 
50:15-21 dealing with the discourse between Joseph and his brothers on forgiveness; and 


Act 2:42-47 the development of the community of believers after Jesus’ ascension. 


’ Larry Cabb, Connecting: Healing for Ourselves and Our Relationships a Radical New Vision 
(Nashville, TN: Word Publishing, 1997), xvii. 
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Old Testament 

The Old Testament focus will examine the relationship of the patriarchal family 
of Joseph, the son of Jacob and his brothers from Genesis 50:15-21. Genesis introduces 
all the questions and problems which are addressed in the rest of the Bible. The roots of 
redemption are planted deep in Genesis, and he who would understand God’s grand plan 
for the ages must spend much time exploring the contents of this book.” Genesis, the first 


Ti Hebrew, the 


book of the Bible means “origin,” “birth,” “generation or beginning. 
book bears the title of Bereshit which applies to beginnings.'! Thus, the first phrase you 
encounter in the book is “In the Beginning,” which sets the tone for the entire book. The 
title derives from the Latin Vulgate translation of Jerome, which in turn is based on the 
title found in the Greek manuscripts of the book. As a book of firsts, Genesis introduces 
the first man, the first woman, the first family, the first murder, and it presents the first 
opportunity to reverence, praise, and extends worship to the God of creation. 
Most scholars indicate Genesis is a part of a collection of books entitled the 

Pentateuch [Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy], Torah, or Books 
of the Law. It was found these five books of the Torah share a unity of history, plot, and 


theme that draws them together, as does their traditional ascription to a single author- 


Moses.'* Gerhard Von Rad provides a thought process that identifies Genesis as a part of 


* James E. Smith, The Pentateuch, 2nd ed (Joplin, MO: College Press Publishing Company, Inc., 
1993), 33. 


0 Tbid., 33. 


NEA, Speiser, ed., The Anchor Bible Dictionary (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1964), s.v. 
“Genesis,” Xx. 


'? Tremper Longman and III & Raymond B. Dillard, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 2nd 
ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2006), 37. 
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a Hexatecuch, which is “the six fold book, given to a grouping of the first six books of 
the Bible, es [Genesis—Joshua]. Gerhard Von Rad states the following: 


In either case, wherever he begins, the reader must keep in mind the narrative as a 
whole and the contexts into which all the in parts fit and from which they are to 
be understood. The present, pronounce division of this originally unified material 
into the books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, etc., is merely a subsequent 
partition of the massive material into single intelligible sections: one must not lose 
sight of the great unit of which these are only parts.“ 


Therefore, traditionally, the books were attributed to one main author. However, it 
was accepted that certain remarks showed that some parts of the book had been added 
later.'> Moreover, Genesis does not directly give an inception date or name an author. 
Generally, when it comes to authorship of Genesis, two prevalent thoughts come to mind. 
First, many of the early church fathers have assessed the Hebrew prophet Moses simply 
and unequivocally wrote the book. Although Genesis does not directly name its author, 
and while Genesis ends some three centuries before Moses was born, the whole of 
Scripture and church history were unified in their adherence to the Mosaic authorship of 
Genesis.'° Later, this theory came under scrutiny by several theologians, including 
Thomas Hobbes, Richard Simon, John Hampden, Isaac de la Peyrere, and Baruch 


Spinoza. The controversy prompted Spinoza to launch a higher biblical criticism that left 


> W. A. Elwell and B. J. Beitzel, eds., Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Book House, 1988), s.v. “Hexatecuch,” 974. 
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little doubt that instead of being the work of Moses in its entirety, the Pentateuch was 
actually the product of a number of writers. '” 

Since the nineteenth century, the most widely-accepted view presented Genesis as 
the work of three major sources, J—Yahwist (tenth century BC); E—Elohist (ninth century 
BC); and P—Priestly (sixth century BC); and Genesis went through a series of 
modifications with new material being added with each new edition. fi Finally, Julius 
Wellhausen published a document that better presented the previous hypothesis of the 
Torah’s origin. Wellhausen divided the Torah into four literary sources, represented by 
the letters J-Yahwist; E—Elohist; D—Deuteronomist; and P-Preistly.'” For this project, 
reconciliation it is important to know Elohist source provided the perspective on social 
ethics according to J. David Pleins. This scholar, in his book The Social Visions of the 
Hebrew Bible, indicates that E’s focus is about the liberation that comes through 
geographical change and acquisition of wealth.”° 

In Genesis, we find the history of the people of God and the very vicissitudes of 
their lives. “Genesis covers a time span larger than any other book in the Bible. In fact, it 
covers more than all sixty-five other books of the Bible put together.””! According to The 


New Bible Commentary: 


'7 Speiser, xx. 
'8 New Bible Commentary, 54. 
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The book can be divided a couple of different ways and it is the background story 
of creation, of the nations, and of families. It can be split into two unequal parts, 
beginning with chapters 1-11, the proto-history, and chapters 12—50, the period of 
the patriarchs, focus on the origins of Israel.” 

However, according to Walter Brueggemann, those sections are centered on pre- 
history and the creation, Abraham, Jacob, and J oseph.** Whereas the first eleven chapters 
deal with all of humanity, and chapters twelve through fifty focus on the biblical 
patriarchs, it is “through the lens of family systems theory and the manifestations of a 
dysfunctional family one sees . . . God is at work in and through family problems and 
possibilities for the purpose of reconciliation.””* Our focal narrative found in the last 
chapter of the book of Genesis culminates a family story of jealousy, betrayal, 
deliverance, and reconciliation. 

In order to obtain clarity from the focal pericope, we must review the basic 
historical narrative of Jacob and his sons, which is found in earlier chapters and 
throughout the book of Genesis. The focal element of the collection is the Joseph story, 
while the remaining elements gravitate to that story, adapting the plot as a framework 
without contributing intrinsic structural bonds to its development.” Charles T. Fritsch 
paints a picture of the later chapters of Genesis: 

This most artistically conceived biography of the Old Testament belongs to the 

“‘novelle’ form of literary composition. The hero of the story is Joseph, whose life 


and character are delineated by the writer in such detail that more is known about 


>? The New Bible Commentary, 55. 


°? Walter Brueggemann, Genesis: Interpretation, A Bible Commentary For Teaching and 
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him than any other character in the Old Testament, with the possible exception 
David. He is pictured as the ideal of Hebrew manhood, the model of perfect 
conduct in every situation. He is the favorite son of his father. He is the 
outstanding one of the sons, the ideal servant and prisoner, and the only one who 
can administer successfully Egypt’s colossal food and relief program. He is 
unusually successful in everything he does because he fears God and his heart is 
pure. 


The genre of the story unfolds like at dramatic family narrative which is discussed 
in the chapters leading up our focal passage. This project focuses on the last chapter in 
the book of Genesis 50:15-21: 


Realizing that their father was dead, Joseph’s brothers said, ‘What if Joseph still 
bears a grudge against us and pays us back in full for all the wrong that we did to 
him?’ So they approached Joseph, saying, ‘Your father gave this instruction 
before he died, ‘Say to Joseph: I beg you, forgive the crime of your brothers and 
the wrong they did in harming you.’ Now therefore please forgive the crime of the 
servants of the God of your father.’ Joseph wept when they spoke to him. Then 
his brothers also wept, fell down before him, and said, ‘We are here as your 
slaves.’ But Joseph said to them, ‘Do not be afraid! Am I in the place of 

God? Even though you intended to do harm to me, God intended it for good, in 
order to preserve a numerous people, as he is doing today. So have no fear; I 
myself will provide for you and your little ones.’ In this way he reassured them, 
speaking kindly to them.”’ 


The book of Genesis illustrates the love God shows to the people of God that no 
words could begin to explain the depth of its true meaning. “The reconciliation that 
appeared elusive for the patriarchal generation came to some fruition through Joseph.” ** 
God not only takes the time to show us the beginning but is gracious enough to show us 


the end as well. Essentially, we find chapters forty-nine and fifty of Genesis sandwiched 


°° Charles T. Fritsch, “God was with him: a theological study of the Joseph narrative,” 
Interpretation 9, no. 1 (Jan 1955) 21. 
°7 Gen. 50:15-21 (New Revised Standard Version). 


°8 George W. Coats, “Joseph, Son of Jacob,” in The Anchor Bible, Vol 1, ed. David Noel 
Freedman (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 978. 
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together to present a mirror of events which are two pictures of the family life that bring 
closure to each other. Thomas L. Brodie in Genesis as a Dialogue indicates the last two 
chapters are literary units or diptychs.”’ The two chapters give a touching historical 
account of the conclusion of the family’s patriarch's life; while, presenting the leadership 
of a discarded and lost brother who helped deliver the family from their bondage and 
possible starvation. 

In this text we find Joseph, with the goal of separating him from his family, his 
brothers sells him to the “highest bidder.” However, as events unfold, the text reveals that 
his brothers could not use a few coins to sell who Joseph was. The coins could not sell his 
lineage, and they could not sell his values. “Joseph’s life had a greater plan as he rises to 
power he reconciles his family and sustains the livelihood of people all over the world.”*° 
As we approach this chapter Jacob, Joseph’s father has died. When Joseph’s brethren 
realized the heinousness of their crime, they readily confessed and begged his 
forgiveness.”! It is compelling to observe the need for the brothers to gain the forgiveness 
of Joseph. As cited by Sinclair: 


Seventeen years has past. The family has settled in Egypt, where they are richly 
blessed. As God intended in Genesis, they are fruitful and they ‘multiply 
exceedingly.’ Joseph’s sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, are adopted by Jacob. 
Finally, after a long and eventful life, Jacob blesses his children on his deathbed. 
With Jacob’s death comes a major shift in the family dynamic.” 


>? Brodie Thomas, Genesis a Dialogue: A Literary, Historical, and Theological Commentary 
(New York, NY: Oxford Press, 2001), xxvi. 
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It almost appears as if they have now digressed since Joseph had already welcomed them 
into what was now his home. Never the less, among themselves, they discussed the 
possible grudge Joseph may have against them. 

A word used in the pericope is grudge (satam), which means to bear a grudge or 
cherish animosity against. u “Frequently found in the earliest translations satam, this 
word was altered in newer versions to ‘murmur’ndtar which means to to keep anger.”** 
The same word is used when describing how Esau held a grudge against his brother 
Jacob for stealing his birthright. The end of this saga reverts to feelings of guilt and it 
reveals the brother’s conscience.*° It appears as if the brothers had never been able to rid 
themselves of the sense of guilt incurred when Joseph was still a boy. When the brothers 
appealed to Joseph maybe they began to reflect on the way they treated him so many 
years ago. The word can also be translated as persecute or hate.*° Now they are thinking 
if Joseph had wanted retaliation or to punish them for their actions their fate would have 
been doomed. Maybe Joseph had a hidden hatred that had not surfaced when their father 


was alive, but now he may show his true feelings.*’ We might also notice that prior to 


this request nowhere in the text do the brothers ask for forgiveness and it seems to be 
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inconceivable to them that Joseph would not require some penance on their part.*® Unable 
or afraid to face their brother, they send him a note [vv. 16-17] inferring instructions from 
their father Jacob. In this note is a request for forgiveness and an admission of guilt 
which are key ingredients in the process of reconciliation. 

The word “forgive,” according to the Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the 
Bible is the Hebrew word nasa which means (v.17) “to bear, to lift up, forgive.” 
Typically, God is always the subject of forgiveness (salah); however several verbs 
include “forgiveness” in the range of meaning giving a particular context (nasa).*” 
Forgiveness is defined as “the wiping out of an offense from memory.” As noted by The 
Anchor Bible Dictionary, once the offense is eradicated there should not be any problem 
between the offenders and the offended; they should live in restored harmony. The 
request was to wipe the slate clean as if the offense had never happened.“” To forgive is 
to exercise love, and love is action. Soren Kierkegaard indicated “love hides a 
multiplicity of sins by forgiveness. Forgiveness as love points to God’s compassion, 
which ignites the forgiving process beyond human understanding.*! We are able to see 
forgiveness actually occurs when the offended removes the burden, offense, which 


generally warrants punishment.” 


38 Thid., 925. 
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The brothers finally acknowledged their sins and evil misdeeds and ask for 
forgiveness for what they had done. In response to the letter request, Joseph wept (v.17b). 
His cry could indicate that his understanding of God was so vastly different from his 
brothers. Baldwin provides a dialogue on how Joseph was shaped and developed through 
God’s particular dealings with him “enabling him to endure hardship, resist temptation 
and keep hopeful even when other people let him down.””* The hand of God in the life of 
Joseph allowed him to see the plan beyond the pain. “It was clear that he found the 
motivation and the power to forgive through God’s dealings with him.”“* This time of 
crying may have marked a move toward resolving the conflict by indicating Joseph had 
no intentions of seeking revenge.” However, Calian reports that forgiveness of sin has 
proven to be a costly affair. When we look to the cross we acknowledge reconciliation is 
impossible without suffering and impossible without God. However, as “we receive and 
remember God’s costly mercies, we are motivated to practice costly reconciliation with 
others.”*° 

The tearful scene moves to the brothers coming before Joseph falling down before 
him (v.18). The interesting thing Joseph does is addresses their fears of his retaliation 
“don’t be afraid” not once, but twice (v. 19, 21). The plan of God to reconcile and deliver 
is sandwiched in these verses. Paul Hanson speaks to the social anthropological methods 


identifying how individuals in Genesis draw on oral ancestral traditions learned about 
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Yahweh God.*” Social anthropology is “describe a distinctive style of anthropology— 
comparative, fieldwork-based, with strong intellectual links to the sociological ideas of 
Emile Durkheim.”** Social anthropology is often contrast with, “cultural anthropology, a 
major division of anthropology that deals with the study of culture in all of its aspects and 
that uses the methods, concepts, and data of archaeology, ethnography, ethnology, 
folklore, and linguistics in its descriptions and analyses of the diverse peoples of the 
world.” From the social anthropology lens it could be determined that Joseph draws on 
the oral traditions of God by using God’s love and compassion to address his siblings. 
The entire ordeal in its proper perspective shows how Joseph takes the focus off of men 
and puts it on God. Gerhard Von Rad indicates there are two important things revealed: 
“one he defines his relationship to God, and the other that of his brother’s relationship to 
God.”°° The text, “Am I in the place of God” indicates God as the controller of our fate. 
“In Joseph’s explanation, God’s forgiveness, which leads to reconciliation, is joined to 


951 


actions which save the lives of many.” The thought of retaliation does not appear to be 


the intent because he understands God’s purpose. Joseph goes on to say his brother meant 
evil, but God meant good (v. 20). Joseph’s actions and comments display a great 


comprehension of God’s promises to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. It is “Because God is 
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sovereign and faithful” and has accomplished the preservation of his people in the past 
Joseph is sure of Gods plan for his future.°” “The God who created the world and called it 
good has been about life and its preservation in and through all of these events, despite 
their intentions for death.”°’ Joseph advises his brothers that God allowed the many turns 
of events in his life for “the saving of many lives.” Blenkinsopp states, “here we have 
from the prophetic Elohist source, the profoundly original idea that even the 
consequences of bad will and moral weakness can be caught up and transformed in the 
divine plan.” 

The last statement shared with the brothers is one of reassurance of their 
provision. The brothers have acknowledged their sin; Joseph leads them to divine 
knowledge about the Creator God being the director of all human affairs; and the family 
is now reconciled. Joseph says, “I will provide for you and your children”; thus, further 
assuring his brothers there is no malice, only a desire to be reconciled with his family. 
Matthews reports that Joseph concludes his speech by promising to perpetuate the 
necessities of life that he had afforded since Jacob’s arrival in Egypt, noting especially 
that he himself will see to this.>° J oseph’s statement proposes an example of 


responsibility and benevolence toward his brothers. God’s redemptive purpose for Israel 


and the world was carried forward in the life and character of Joseph.” God’s plan 

*° Sidney Greidanus, Preaching Christ From Genesis (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
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triumphs all of our desires and detours while continuously reconciling. Walter 
Brueggemann provides this observation: 


The listening community may here reflect on the inscrutable way in which the 
purposes of God supersede the best human plans. On the one hand, that is an 
assurance that we may trust ourselves to God’s transcendent purposes. On the 
other hand, it warns us that our plans are provisional and ‘subject to review.’ The 
deepest of human intentions are set in the context of God’s unyielding intent.”’ 


As we conclude and reflect on the Old Testament pericope and reconciling 
relationships, it is determined “Genesis serves as an introduction to the Mosaic Law and 
it begins the history of redemption that occupies the rest of the bible.”°* “In the OT two 
word groups convey the idea of redemption. The verb ga ‘al and its cognates mean “to 
buy back” or “to redeem.”*” Through Joseph’s display of faith and understanding of Gods 
commands and spiritual disciplines as given through the ancestral stories that give him 
the fortitude to persevere through wrongdoings perpetrated against him. Hugh Rowe, in 
his book Joseph’s Memoirs, gives the reader a perspective from the eyes of Joseph as he 
walks through the life of this great patriarch. Rowe has the young Joseph reflect on his 
life where he points straight to the family patriarch Abraham. “It all began with my great 
grandfather Abram and the lesson he taught his son Isaac, who saw the value in these 


lessons and continued teaching them to his son, my father, who then passed them on to 


°’ Walter Brueggemann, Genesis: Interpretation, a Bible Commentary For Teaching and 
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his children.”® Joseph, through ordered steps, landed in Egypt, a different culture and 
environment; and perhaps a place where God appeared absent; yet he refused to allow the 
circumstances change who he was internally. This pericope “gives us an opportunity to 
examine the character of Joseph, now that he is away from the sheltering presence of his 
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doting father.”” Through his many trails, he remained true to his faith and the belief 


system God taught to him by his ancestors. “Faith is the beginning of everything. It is the 
fuel that keeps us going and believing.” 

In the opinion of the writer, we come to the understanding that God had 
reconciliation in mind from the beginning. In his book The Post Black & Post White 
Church, Efrem Smith points to the Garden of Eden, where in the beginning God served 
notice that man should not be alone; continued through the Old Testament Torah to show 
his plan to make a covenant with Abraham and ultimately a community of individuals 


called the children of Israel. Beverly Flanigan interjects the following thought pattern: 


In primitive societies and in centuries past people had to rely on each other. 
Members of tribes or clans depended on one another to meet their most basic 
need. Procurement of food, clothing, shelter, and safety was impossible without 
the cooperative efforts of each member. Each individual played a role essential to 
the survival of the whole. The loss of one person threatened the survival of all. 


Reflecting on Joseph’s reconciliation should provide valuable lessons: “to refuse 


to forgive is to distance ourselves from God, and to cut ourselves off from that 
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possibility” 


of being in relationship with God and with others. Joseph does not allow his 
circumstances to make him bitter. Therefore, in forgiving he thought of reconciliation as 
God’s plan. This conviction led him to say to his brothers, “you intended to harm me, but 
God intended it for good to accomplish what is not being done, the saving of many 
lives.”°° 

Forgiveness is not for oneself or one's accuser, it is for the entire community. This 
is what helps you to understand why forgiveness and reconciliation are used in the same 
sentence. Everett Worthington in Forgiving and Reconciling presents this very thought 


process: 


Theologian David Augsbeger has argued for years that forgiveness is intended to 
include reconciliation. He suggests that in biblical times the Hebrews did not 
parse forgiveness into mere emotional forgiveness. Rather, biblical forgiveness 
was meant to include both the intrapersonal and the interpersonal. He treats 
forgiveness as an inclusive term that I would say involves both forgiveness and 
reconciliation. What I call emotional forgiveness he calls agape love: what I call 
reconciliation, he calls forgiveness.” 


Joseph uses his life circumstances to make him stronger to work harder and to 
address his intrapersonal and interpersonal self. He does this through serving others 
better, sharing his knowledge willingly, and through striving to be prepared to provide for 
those in need, which he believed was God’s plan and purpose for his life. “Once the 


brothers come to recognize and acknowledge this, forgiveness and reconciliation can 
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follow. Many people are kept alive (rescued from death).”** 


This divine plan was not an 
afterthought; it was the design from the beginning of time. “As Von Rad sums up: Even 
when no man could imagine it God has all the strings in his hand.”® In the Andrew 
Park’s book From Healing to Hurt he identifies what is believed to be meant by “God has 
all the strings in his hand”. Park proposes two very specific themes which consume his 


last chapter; “God is deeply present” and “God has a plan.” 


This is good news, when we 
are in the midst of a struggle and cannot see the end we must remember God is with us 


and God knows the outcome. 


New Testament 

The beliefs, life and sacrifices of the early followers of Christ give us endless 
testimonies of pioneers who were reconciled to God, who formed relationships, who 
developed spiritually, and who practiced discipline. The word reconciled according to the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Bible is a synonym of the word atonement, which means 
“literally the setting at one of two or more persons who were at odds with each other” as 
long as you keep in mind “reconciliation is generally between one who has been offended 
and one who has given the offense.”’! As the writer attempts to provide a greater 


understanding of that them, she chose setting of the Acts of the Apostles, which 
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Abingdon Press, 2004), 141. 


m Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Bible (New York, NY: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1963), 
s.v. “Reconciled,” 167. 
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demonstrates how the early church formed and prospers in the Lord. Specifically, the 
study will focus on the text of Acts 2:42-47 which says: 


They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking 
of bread and the prayers. Awe came upon everyone, because many wonders and 
signs were being done by the apostles. All who believed were together and had 
all things in common; they would sell their possessions and goods and distribute 
the proceeds to all, as any had need. Day by day, as they spent much time together 
in the temple, they broke bread at home and ate their food with glad and 

generous hearts, praising God and having the goodwill of all the people. And day 
by day the Lord added to their number those who were being saved.” 


The Acts of the Apostles is the book directly following the four gospels in the 
New Testament and appears to be a continuation of the story written between A.D. 62 
and 64 according to Guthrie.’* This book is the unfolding of the work of Jesus Christ as 
those who converted to Christianity form a community of people called the Church. “The 
church of Acts is a community of goods. It is a united witness to the Messiah’s 
resurrection which is not only proclaimed but is also embodied in its common life under 


the aegis of the Holy Spirit.””* 


Identified as The Acts of the Apostles, it provides a 
picture of the beginnings of the church. The book of Acts gives the Christians of today 


basic information and insight to the early church.’° It is a book of examples to be 


followed by every believer, every church body, and the universal church. Early church 


® Acts 2:42-47 (Revised Standard Version). 


® David Fiensy, The College Press NIV Commentary New Testament Introduction (Joplin, MO: 
College Press Publishing, 1994) 161. 
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tradition indicates Acts, as well as the third Gospel were written by Luke, a traveling 
companion and fellow worker of the apostle Paul. Elwell and Comfort refer to Luke as 
“the beloved physician” and mentioned among Paul’s coworkers.’ Gonzalez states, the 
purpose of this book is to show how the Holy Spirit allows the Church to discover and 
rediscover its mission.”’ In the book of Acts, Jesus leaves them with the words “you will 
be my witnesses” all over the world. 

In our focal passage, we find a group of individuals identified as believers who 
have received the power of the Holy Spirit. This new distinction is assigned to all of 
those who were disciples of Jesus and/or heard the message of the gospel from Peter. 
They had now converted from Judaism to Christianity, turning their lives over to the 
“way,” the way of Jesus Christ. This is a devotion to the one true and living God. 
Through the bold evangelistic efforts of Peter, many came to Christ and now the passage 
has presented a view of common living amongst the new disciples. 

This periscope describes the earliest days of the church at Jerusalem and the new 
Messianic movement.’* Luke takes the opportunity to give a description of the early 
church (v. 42) by listing their distinguishing markers [devotion to the apostles' teaching, 
fellowship with one another, breaking of bread, and to prayer]. In a sense “repentance 


and baptism have made a community” of saints ready to dedicate themselves to their 


7°W. A. Elwell and P. W. Comfort, Tyndale Bible Dictionary (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House 
Publishers, 2001), 11. 
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’8 Richard N. Longenecker, The Expositor’s Bible Commentary: John and Acts (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Zondervan, 1981), 288-289. 
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Savior and Lord.” G. Campbell Morgan identifies the four disciplines [devotion to the 
apostles’ teaching, fellowship, breaking bread, and prayer] as ordinances. He makes it 
clear that repentance and baptism are not ordinances of Christian fellowship, but are 
ordinances of entrance into the fellowship.*° Those who believed in Peter’s message are 
being identified by their participation in what can be summed up as the spiritual 
disciplines. Dallas Willard infers that we need to develop what is an ongoing spiritual 
presence with the Kingdom of God that at the same time connects us to our psychological 
reality.*! In the text, the disciplines are teaching and fellowship which are sharing with 


one another, breaking bread which is “participation of one loaf and cup communion’”®’ or 
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a “technical term for the Eucharist”’” and prayer are the daily practice of this new 


community. “Each is a concrete expression of forgiveness of sins and the reception of the 
Spirit . .. made possible only because of conversion . . . and the practices are too 
demanding for an individual; therefore, initial images of conversion in Acts are those of a 
community and of shared practices and goods.”** As we reflect on reconciliation, we 


must understand the various disciplines. In these disciplines, we find perseverance, 


” Robert Maddox, The Laymen’s Bible Book Commentary: Acts (Nashville, TN: Broadman Press, 
1979), 32. 
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repetition, corporation, partners, fellowship, and “solidarity and the sharing of feelings, 
goods, and actions.”*° 

The new community of believers could be described as a reflection of our 
biological families due to their daily proximity to each other. In addition, Acts 2 is 
proven evidence by George Woodbey that the “social practices of the early community 
lay a basis for supporting socialist ideals of cooperative living because all things in 
common provided economic equality.*° However, the community formed not merely to 
satisfy the need for material, but for development and to get to know God through their 
fellowship with the word and believers. “The fellowship in spiritual things had its 
outcome in other fellowship: the fellowship of goods, fellowship in worship—they 
continued in the temple worshipping; fellowship in the home life—from house to house 


they passed in social inter-relationship.”*’ 


For the most part these people had lived in the 
same towns together all their lives, but now they would have more in common. They 
would now grow to have one God and one faith in common. The way to develop this new 
commonality starts in the book of Acts. The believers are to yield or devote their lives to 
the apostles' teaching, fellowship with one another, breaking of bread, and to prayer. 

The word that introduces these disciplines is devoted. Luke uses the word 


“devoted” (proskartereo) it means steadfast and single minded toward a certain course of 


action.*® The believers now directed by the spirit devote themselves to this new way of 


* Justo L. Gonzalez, Acts: The Gospel of the Spirit (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2001), 51. 


*° Brian Blount, True to Our Native Land: An African American New Testament (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2007), 221-22. 
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living. While evangelism was certainly an aspect of the Christian life the primary purpose 
of their common life is to nurture Christian community.*? This persistence and 
continuance in the apostle’s presence was most likely necessary for their spiritual growth. 
The focus of their time, resources, and attention should be on specific behavior patterns 
that will lead to unity of the body of believers and a lifetime relationship with God. Saint 
Cyprian of Carthage believed Luke was referencing the: 


‘common mind [that] prevailed once, in the time of the Apostles,’ as this 
“common mind’ was documented in the opening chapters of Acts, ‘God is one, 
and Christ is one, and His Church is one; one is the faith, and one the people 
cemented together by harmony into the strong unity of a body.” 


The concept was also captured by the apostle Paul throughout his writings as indicated by 
Michael Gorman in Apostle of the Crucified Lord. Gorman follows Paul’s writings on the 
church being a holy community “constantly depicted as a fellowship—a community with 
common concerns and a common mission—and a family of brothers and sisters.”.”' The 
community stands out in the environment in which they live “distant from the host 
culture” and within the church there is to be an ethos of harmony, humility, and above all 


love—not only towards siblings in the faith but toward outsiders and enemies as well.””” 


8° Wall, 71. 
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The first discipline is the studying of the apostles’ teaching; “chiefly it was, 


supposed to be their personal recollections of Jesus and his teachings.””* 


They were 
steadfast in the practice of the renewing of their minds in the word of God. This teaching 
was authoritative because it was the teaching of the Lord communicated through the 
apostles in the power of the Holy Spirit." The early church members were the true 
picture of a disciple. They studied the word and practiced the word. Their discipleship 
was identified as a group effort, therefore it was imperative that believers come together 
to study the word of God. We should also note the teaching of the apostles linked to the 
signs and wonders they performed in the same chapter.” Their continued study helped 
them accomplish the directive to “go and make disciples.” 

The second discipline identified is fellowship, a term more commonly known in 
the Greek language as kiononia, the gathering of people in community. In this 
community, one was made strong through the presence of others and the encouragement 
of one another. In the term kiononia we find translations to include “communion, 
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fellowship, and sharing in common.””” From this term, we gather the true sense of 


sharing everything they had with one another. Explaining of this term, economically, we 


see “the community reorders its possessions . . . so that its generosity toward the needy 
reciprocates God’s generosity in the gift of salvation.””” 
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However, this passage stretches beyond a meal and breaking bread, which is the 
next discipline. This passage speaks to the devotion of the people to ensure everyone has 
what they need to survive. The fellowship was not only in prayers, nor in doctrine alone, 
but also in social relations.”* It goes beyond just the people we like; and includes the 
entire body of believers. Malina states: 


Fellowship may mean spending time together as in a social club. However, given 
the fact that group members did pool their resources, the word would mean that 
Luke is referring to the mutual obligations of partnership or association between 
one person and one or more other people with regard to a particular action, thing 


or person. It is a type of informal partnership contract. Partners were obligated to 


support the project of the group from their resources.” 


This passage not only focuses on a command, but the actual unfolding of the disciplines. 
The believer learned the discipline through the word, and then engaged in doing them 
through deeds and application on a daily basis. 

The word communion is also identified as kiononia, translated “sharing” and is 
used in the New Testament for the sharing of believers in fellowship together and with 
God.!” They had the opportunity to share what resources they had with a sense of unity, 
and to spend time in praise and worship of the Lord. Although there is a community, 
there is a clear distinction between corporate worship and a time of private worship in the 


home-fellowship (vv. 42, 46). 
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They devoted themselves to the breaking of bread. This discipline was one they 
embarked upon during the time of fellowship. The omission of “and” between 
“fellowship” and “to breaking of bread and to prayer’ indicates the last two activities are 


appositional to fellowship." 


Therefore, when they came together for fellowship they 
engaged in the sharing of resources and broke bread. As indicated previously Luke 
mentions breaking of bread twice “here possibly a distinction between a regular meal 
(partook of food) and Eucharistic rite (breaking of bread) is suggested, even though 


originally both were integrated into one event.” 


This is another form of worship the 
breaking of bread. This is Lukan shorthand for the Lord’s Supper and refers to one aspect 
of the corporate worship of the early church. '°? Therefore, breaking of bread, eating 
together and sharing in the Lord’s Supper has been for centuries, and should be now at 
the center of the Christian church. 

According to the passage, Christians persevered both in their attendance at the 
Temple (the new worship as Jews, which they all were) and in breaking bread, (the new 
form of Christian worship that was developing).'”* These times were no doubt times of 
concern because the church would have been experiencing persecution. However, “dining 
together created a tie or bond among the diners which in turn created an ethical obligation 
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toward them. ~ In the face of the trails knowing they had, a risen Savior should have 
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warmed their hearts to carry on with the mission, making this time of breaking bread one 
of joy and anticipation for the future in the Savior’s presence. 

As with the breaking of bread, prayers identified as an essential discipline for the 
early church. A classic definition of Christian prayer is an offering up of our desires unto 
God, for things agreeable to his will, in the name of Christ, with confession of our sins, 
and thankful acknowledgement of his mercies (Westminster Shorter Catechism). ate 
Prayer was a necessary tool in the Christian community. Longenecker notes: “Just as 
Luke has set up in Luke—Acts the parallelism between the Spirit’s work in relation to 
Jesus and the Spirit’s work in the church, so he also sets up the parallelism between 
prayer in the life of Jesus and prayer in the life of the Church.” 

If it was a practice of Jesus, surely it should be the pivot point in the life of every 
believer to pray day and night without ceasing. The word proseuche is a technical term, a 
request for help made to speaking to a deity, usually in the form of petition, vow, or wish 
prayer, but it is also used to designate the place of prayer. '8 The act of confessing our 
sins and the praying for one another is cleansing and it helps the believer rely on God to 
get them through the events of each day. However, this ordinance or discipline of prayer 
was systematic, definite, positive not of individuals only, but done in connection with one 


another. !° 
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It is important to note that prayer is identified as prayer (2:42) or praise (2:47), 
and in describing such prayer in terms of praise, we are being told that the Church 
attributed all that it was and all that it had to God.''° The connection between prayer and 
praise is an important factor to understand there is more to prayer than supplication and 
our petitions. Parsons explains prayer has a vertical dimension in the community praising 
God, and a horizontal dimension in prayer directed outward to all the people.''! 
Therefore, the prayers of the believers should include prayers of thanksgiving and prayers 
of intercession. 

As we take the opportunity to look at this community we find that “this move to 
community, to people, and even to enduring institutions that carry and express our shared 
memories and hopes, is a central but neglected theme of the Christian faith.”!? For this 
reason, there is a need to bring to light the need for understanding what God meant for 
the church, to show how they are to model to the onlooker what it means to be a family. 
In “Acts 2:41-47 the reader finds the new community, demonstrating a commonality that 
is worked out in the selling of property and possessions for the benefit of everyone who 
had a need.”''? They are to model what it means to be in community together, and it is 
evident they cannot do this through their own means. Ben Witherington in The Acts of the 


Apostles a Socio-Rhetorical Commentary unfolds the term spiritual discipline: 
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From the beginning the church linked the desire for more of God to intentional 
practices, relationships and experiences that gave people space in their lives to 
keep company with Jesus. These intentional practices, relationships and 
experiences were known as spiritual disciplines. The basic rhythm of disciplines 
(or rule) for the first believers are found in Acts i aa 


The spiritual disciplines laid out in the second chapter of Acts coupled with the 
gift and power of the Holy Spirit give us a springboard for how believers can be 
empowered to reconcile relationships. In conclusion, the Acts passage provides a rich 
foundation to facilitate a model for reconciling relationships by suggesting economic 
change along with spiritual change. Walter Wink elaborates on this very proposal: 


Jesus’ solution was neither utopian nor apocalyptic. It was simple realism. 
Nothing less could halt or reverse the economic decline of Jewish peasant than a 
complete suspension of usury and debt and a restoration of economic equality 


through outright grants, a pattern actually implemented in the earliest Christian 


community, according to the Book of Acts.'!° 


The environment or community presents the perfect dynamic for fostering change 
and mending fences between individuals from unlimited types of cultural, ethnic, and 
social backgrounds. “The birth of the church was not on the basis of new theological 


propositions, but solely on sociological grounds—social and racial equality.”''® 


Bringing 

the new community of believers together brought forth many challenges, however, the 

aggregation through the spiritual disciplines outlined above were able to understand the 

God in whom they now had formed allegiance. This new way of life, not only supports 
'' Ben Witherington III, The Acts of the Apostles: a Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Grand 
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“spiritual activities such as prayer, but also physical food or other goods in common”'!” 


to provide for the needs of everyone. This suggested fellowship brought about unity, and 


''8 Tn other words, fellowship 


refers to a group of individuals in harmony with each other. 
and commonality allow for an equal footing, and equality leads to an atmosphere ripe for 
reconciliation. Walter Wink addresses this same concern, suggesting a need for equality 
among the community. The community set forth in our focal text ends economic 
exploitation because economic inequalities can be a breeding ground for domination. ' . 
As we bring about a sense of equality through meeting the needs of all that come to the 


table, we are better equipped to help them resolve their spiritual depravity and separation 


from God and one another. 


Historical Foundation 
The whole concept of spiritual formation or application of spiritual disciplines can 
be seen throughout history, examined, and explained in the formation of the early church 
by the apostle Paul, Saint Augustine, Pope Gregory the Great, and many more. Friedrich 
Schleiermacher in defining practical theology indicates that we must know Christian 
traditions historically, exegetically, and dogmatically.’”” Restoring families and 
relationships through applying the spiritual disciplines found in the word of God has been 


a process since the forming of the church in Jerusalem. This is important to the church 


'’ Witherington III, 160. 
'S Thid., 161. 
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because as explained by Monica Hellwig, “reconciliation is the task of the whole 
community that is Church’”!?! 
Throughout history, regardless of the location, the church community has been 


the place where reconciliation is learned through various practices: 


Once inside, the new Christian was certainly not expected to be entirely sinless, 
but it was understood that the life of the community of believers would 
continually meditate forgiveness and conversion from ‘daily sins’ for its member 
by the Eucharistic celebration, by prayer together but also by the life and deeds of 
charity in the community. '”* 


Solutions to the Problem 

This historical foundation will attempt to identify how historical figures and 
people groups have engaged in specific spiritual disciplines such as the study of God’s 
Word, the practice of prayer, worship and fellowship to aid in the restoration of 
relationships. Spiritual disciplines as identified in this paper can be viewed as single 
entities as well as being lived out synonymously together. History unfolds the 
implementation of the various spiritual disciplines. Below we will discuss the intriguing 
conversations from the theologians through the periods of church history. 

During the age of the apostles, church growth was rapid and application of the 
spiritual disciplines was daily practice. Mark Dever writes in his book The Church, that 
worship includes God’s Word, singing God’s praises, and prayer. He goes on referring to 


the book of Acts indicating the early Christians “devoted themselves to the apostle’s 


'"! Monica K. Hellwig, Sign of Reconciliation and Conversion: The Sign of Penance for Our Time 
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teaching and to the fellowship, to the breaking of bread and to prayer.” 


This is directly 
from the focal passage describing the church formed in Acts. Over and over, there is a 
clear indication of daily worship. The non-Christian Roman official Pliny, writing to 
Emperor Trajan, referred to the fact that Christians met regularly before daybreak on the 
appointed day.”'4 

As we view the history of the early church from this point on we will list some of 
the many contributors in acts and dialogue to the development of reconciliation and 
spiritual disciplines. The First Apology of Justin Martyr and the Didache indicate the 
continuance of the church model. During the services the church would read the 
“memoirs of the apostles” or the “writings of the prophets” which would include a small 
sermon homily. They would also spend time in prayer and share in the celebration of the 


Lord’s Supper.'” 


The Didache, an early second—century document, Justin Martyr writing 
in the middle of the second century, and Hippolytus in the early third century all referred 
to the fact that Christians met regularly before day break in local assemblies: to hear 
God’s Word read and preached, to witness faith professed in baptism, and to take the 
Lord’s Supper, to pray and to sing together, to teach and give, to encourage one another, 
to bear one another’s burdens and sorrows, and to know and be known.”!”° 


Justin Maytr’s First Apology indicates that the believers spent time offering 


prayers in common for themselves and for others. They presented the Eucharistic bread, 


°3 Mark Dever, The Church: The Gospel Made Visible (Nashville, TN: B&H Academic, 2012), 
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wine, and water, while the deacons carried communion by the hand to whoever was 
absent from the assembly. Also, the prosperous , with the desire to do so, assisted those 


persons who were in need. They visited one another continually, reading the writings of 
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the apostles and the prophets. “" In addition, all the community fellowship all three 


treatises of Tertullian, Origen and Cyprian allude to both private and communal prayers. 


As in the case of times, “everyplace is suitable for prayer” writes Origen. Tertullian 
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makes a similar point, indicating prayer is essential for everyone every day. ~ Just as 


important to the early church we find dialogue concerning the Lord’s Supper. There are 
inferences that the “the Lord’s Supper as a memorial is universally accepted. So it is not 


surprising that language is found frequently in the history of the church, from Cyril of 


Jerusalem to John Chrysostom. Even Augustine frequently used such language.”'”” 


The Christian Middle Ages and the Age of the Reformation proved to be a time of 
transition and information. John Wycliffe was instrumental in providing believers the 
opportunity to study the word daily. His action stressed the importance of every Christian 


being able to read and meditate on the Word of God through making the Bible available 
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in the English language. ~~ Thomas Kempis, the author of The /mitation of Christ also 


wanted every believer to apply the spiritual disciplines of reading the word and prayer. 
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He tells his readers ‘“‘Never is idle or vagrant be always reading or writing or praying or 
meditating, or employed in some useful labor for the common good”, |*! 

Ignatius Loyola proposed that union with God could be sought and found in the 
world among men through prayer. The necessity of formal prayer is pointed out in his 
Spiritual Exercises, where there is a whole series of meditations, contemplations, and 


vocal prayers required of his followers. '*” 


For the Church, there is a necessity for each 
individual to be reconciled to God and to each other. Ignatius believed that both prayer 
and action done according to God’s will are basically two aspects of the same thing, the 
love of God.”'** Therefore, he wrote the Spiritual Exercises to provide guidance to 
Christians to help them remain faithful. In this instruction, they were called to meditate 
on the Word, repent from the sin in their lives, and reflect on the death, burial, and 
resurrection of the Lord.'** 

Moving into the sixteenth century, Martin Bucer and the Reformed Church of 
Strasbourg practiced the psalms in daily prayer services. In addition to utilizing the 
psalms through worship and prayer, they also upheld scripture lessons. The use of the 


Lectio continua or Lectionary was applied for morning and evening prayer reading 


through whole books of the Bible one at a time.'*° Martin Luther placed great emphasis 
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on prayer and the necessity of Christians remaining connected to God through the 


practice of prayer. For Luther, “the sinful condition of the world which makes unbelief a 
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constant reality for the Christian requires that he be constant in prayer.” ~” Understanding 


the necessity of prayer Luther goes further in his theology to express that prayer should 


be constant, spontaneous, and regulated. “As it is the business of tailors to make clothes 
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and of cobblers to mend shoes, so it is the business of Christians to pray.” ~’ Therefore, 


affirming Christians continued to practice daily prayer through the reformation period. 
The Age of Reason, Revival and Progress proves to engage in some noteworthy things 
for church history. Jeremy Taylor writes: 


In the Church of England we have the Word of God, the Faith of the Apostles, the 
Creeds of the Primitive Church, the Articles of the four first General Councils, a 
holy liturgy, excellent prayers, perfect Sacraments, faith and repentance, the Ten 
Commandments, and the sermons of Christ, and all the precepts and counsels of 


the Gospel. We teach the necessity of good works, and require and strictly exact 


the severity of holy life.'*® 


In the 1700’s John Wesley, in his Minutes of Several Conversations, discusses 
two classes of the “means of grace,” the instituted and the prudential are the two 
definitions of utmost importance when understanding the intended result of discipleship. 
They can also be identified as “works of piety and works of mercy.”!*” In the instituted 
means of grace “works of piety” we find the acts of prayer; searching the scripture; the 
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Lord’s Supper; fasting; and the Christian Conference (i.e. accountability to others). 
Prudential means of grace or “works of mercy” are identified as: 


Means of grace, which are context-specific rules that help us grow in grace. These 
will vary from person to person and from situation to situation, because what is 
effective in one context may not be effective in another. However, all Christians 
should see some evidence of growth when they attend to the following prudential 
means: self-scrutiny, self-denial, ‘taking up our cross’ (i.e. performing duties 
which are difficult or sacrificial), and ‘exercise of the presence of God’ (i.e. 
staying focused on God and remembering that he is watching us) we find that 
grace varies according to changing circumstances. 


Wesley further explains means of grace as “doing no harm, abstaining from 
swearing, drunkenness, smuggling, and extravagant dress, and useless diversion, self- 
indulgence, doing good, caring for the poor, with particular responsibility for Christians, 


and attending upon all ordinances of God” '*! 


are all evidence of prudential grace. He 
was convinced that one should be dedicated to God fully or not at all. He and his brother 
formed “The Holy Club” in 1729, and the basic principles of this group were to meet 
together, to perform a daily self-examination, communion twice-weekly, engage in Bible 
study, penance, fasting, and to works of mercy.”!*” All in all, his practices are indicative 
of a person who strives to apply the spiritual disciples set forth in Act 2:42-47. 

James McGready, through the 1700’s and the early 1800’s, highly influenced by 


the works of Jonathan Edwards, began a movement in the mountains of Kentucky. It was 


there his congregation fasted monthly and participated in weekly prayer. These revivals 
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lead to the observance of the Lord’s Supper, which developed into what is now known as 
“the camp meeting.” Camp meetings offered days and often weeks of gathering where 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist preachers proclaimed the Gospel to eager 


listeners.”!*? 


The camp revivals brought people together to fast, pray, hear the Word of 
God and gain a renewed motivation. In Christianity Today A. W. Tozer proclaimed: 


We must face the fact that many today are notoriously careless in their living. 
This attitude finds its way into the church. We have liberty, we have money, and 
we live in comparative luxury. As a result, discipline practically has disappeared. 
What would a violin solo sound like if the strings on the musician’s instrument 
were all hanging loose, not stretched tight, not disciplined?’ 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer in the early 1900’s sums up his ideas of Christian community 
and fellowship as spiritual life together. He argues that life together “will remain sound 
and healthy only where it does not form itself into a movement . . . but rather where it 
understands itself as being part of the only, holy, Catholic, Christian Church, where it 
shares actively and passively in the sufferings and struggles and promise of the whole 
Church.”!*° Bonhoeffer, in his writing Life Together, suggest a close Christian 
community, which focuses on the disciplines of the church. Meanwhile, Jenkins and 
McBride introduce a parallel thought on King and Bonhoeffer and their ideas on 
community embodying redemption. They presented the concept of combating social sin 


by the formation of “Christian Communities.”'“° Unfolded, Martin Luther King felt 
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reconciliation comes through as a worshiping community. This thought is summed up in 
the terms the “great world house” or the “worldwide neighborhood,” which suggests a 
totally integrated human family, unconcerned with human differences and devoted to the 
ethical norms of love, justice, and community.” !*” 

William Barclay emphasized the need for spiritual disciplines when he stated, 
“nothing was ever achieved without discipline: and many an athlete and many a man has 
been ruined because he abandoned discipline and let himself grow slack.”!** J. I. Packer 
explains his concern how Christians should understand the term fellowship. He wants to 
ensure that mere dinner or church meeting is not mistaken for fellowship. To Packer, 
“fellowship is one of the greatest words of the New Testament: it denotes something vital 
to a Christian’s spiritual health, and central to the true life of the church. It is of the first 
importance.”!”” 

The Age of Ideologies ignites great thought from the American Theologian and 
Lutheran Evangelical Marva Dawn. She discusses how the Pastor and Contemporary 
Translator of the Message Bible, Eugene Peterson and the people at Regent College in 
Vancouver, British Columbia made her feel as family and welcomed her with no 


pretenses. She goes on to state, “To build a community requires a wide diversity of 


efforts, including vigilance against envy or resentment, as well as the more positive 


'47 Jenkins, 239. 
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labors of offering hospitality, engaging in conversation, and persisting in prayer for one 
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another. In her experiences Marva Dawn indicates that: 


Everyone is looking for love, for loyalty, for sure solution to the lonely yearning 
expressed in the questions ‘To whom do I belong?’ and ‘Whom can I trust?’ Our 
churches offer the gift of genuine community that is trustworthy (and when it is 
not we offer confession and absolution) and the greatest gift of the truth about the 
totally reliable God to whom we all belong.'”! 


Moving forward in the 1960’s the local church instruction has not shifted with the 
wind. Ligon Duncan, pastor of the Southern Presbyterian Church, gives instruction to the 
church for the elements of the church gathering, “Read the Bible, preach the Bible, pray 
the Bible, sing the Bible, and see the Bible.”!°? While Mark Dever of the Capitol Hill 
Baptist Church suggests the responsibilities of the church member in society as: 


Church members, like Christians, are to be baptized and regularly to attend the 
Lord’s Supper. They are to hear God’s Word and to obey it. They are regularly to 
fellowship for mutual edification. They are to love God, one another, and those 
outside their fellowship: and they are to evidence the fruit of the Spirit. They are 
to worship God in all the activities of their home, work, community, and life.'° 


In closing, it is evident that throughout history from the early makings of the 
church to present day, spiritual disciplines are applicable in the life of the believer. We 
are called to reconcile with one another. Therefore, “forgiveness is necessary in every 


home because without it grudges build up and become uncrossable walls, bitterness clogs 
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ups the sou It is also necessary for us to model the early church to study the word, 
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the fellowship with one another, to worship the God, and to share our resources that 
every need is met. In Transformational Discipleship, the authors lift the idea that a 
transformed disciple must begin with the study of the word of God and continual 


prayer.’ 


Theological Foundation 


In search of theological foundations for the problem of reconciling relationships 
through spiritual disciplines, the realm of possibilities all consistently fall under what is 
considered practical theology, which includes the interwoven theology of pastoral care, 
spiritual formation, congregational studies, and education. Through practical theology, 
one will be able to navigate through reconciling relationships. It is clear we are not just to 
hear what is right, we are to do what is right. In practical theology, we want to be able to 
take the knowledge, obtain it, live it, and become it continuously. The apostle Paul 
expounded this doctrine not merely to inform his readers so that they might have more 
data. Rather, his intent was that the doctrine he expounded be applied to everyday 
life.”!°° The crux of the problem in broken relationships can be solved by the application 
of various spiritual disciplines; more specifically the disciplines found in the doctrine of 
the church. 

According to Klaus Penzel, pastoral and practical theology emerged almost from 
the beginning of the church history. re Although, it is evident how these could have been 
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considered as the same, it was necessary to separate the two, ensuring life application 
procedures. When we look at pastoral theology, we began to see there is a need to 
understand our condition prior to accepting Christ. Pastoral theology is defined as “the 
theological study of the Church’s action in its own life and towards society, in response 
to the activity of God.”!°* While on the other hand, practical theology is defined as 
“critical and constructive reflection within a living community about human experience 
and interaction, involving a correlation of Christian story and other perspectives, leading 
to an interpretation of meaning and value, and resulting in everyday guidelines and skills 
for the formation of person and communities.” 

As identified previously, many would still say that both pastoral and practical 
theologies are generally the same, or at least they overlap tremendously. Leroy Howe 
reports he finds it difficult to separate practical theology apart from pastoral care. es 
Successful pastoral care is lived out through the minister, thus providing a model to all 
who are in the care of the pastor. Then too, arguments of difference are just as creditable. 
The greater concern, according to Ray Anderson, is that most have a handle on 
systematic theology, but have no grasp of practical theology. He states, “the core 


theology of the Bible, both Old Testament and New Testament, is practical theology 


before it becomes systematic theology.”’®' As long as we take into consideration that 
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when practicing, teaching, leading, and mending we go beyond information 
dissemination of preaching, teaching, and counseling, and provide applicable solutions 
with simple outcomes. 

“Pastoral/practical theology is a place where religious belief, tradition, and 
practice meets contemporary experiences, questions and actions; and conducts a dialogue 


that is mutually enriching, intellectually critical, and practically transforming.” 


People 
are given opportunity to move beyond thinking reconciliation, and even speaking the 
words of forgiveness, to actually doing what it takes to mend relationships. The process 
of effectively reconciling relationships must begin with the church. E. L. Graham, in his 
work Transforming Practice states: 
There is still considerable disagreement about appropriate terminology, ‘practical’ 
denoting the generic activities of Christian ministry and ‘pastoral’ the more 
interpersonal levels of care. I am increasingly moved to favor ‘practical theology’, 
given my emphasis on the discipline as the study of Christian practice, and to 
locate pastoral theology as one of a number of practical theologies, but 
distinguished by its focus on the theory of practice of the human life cycle. = 
Practical theology evolved from the New Testament writings of Paul, as well as 
the early discourse of Augustine. There have been many different contributors to the 
development of practical theology, such as Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory 
the Great, Martin Luther, Duns Scotus, Andreas Hyperius and Gisbert Voetius to name a 


few. Practical theology appeared in the work of Austrian Gisbert Voetius, who saw it 


“consisting of moral theology, ascetic theology (reflection on devotion), and ecclesial 
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polity (reflection on preaching, catechesis, etc).'* However, practical theology evolved 
in the thoughts of a German theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher, who viewed practical 
theology as an enterprise primarily for the church, itself conceived as a community of 
believers.'® Friedrich Schleiermacher, in his Brief Outline on the Study of Theology 
describes the “scientific” contribution of theology along the lines of modern discipline. 
Also, in his theological encyclopedias “four disciplines became standard: biblical studies, 
church history, systematic theology, and practical theology.”’” Although, it may be said 
that Schleiermacher is not the father of Practical Theology; he was the first to constitute it 
as an academic discipline in a theological faculty. '€7 Schleiermacher argued that practical 
theology was an essential element. Practical Theology revolves around two axes: 1) the 
critical method used to bring together the various interpretations available in the Christian 
tradition and culture, and 2) the relationship between church and society.'™* 

James Poling and Donald Miller, in their discussion of the foundations for 
practical theology of Ministry submit: 


There are two axes around which questions in practical theology may be 
organized: these two axes yields six ideal types or models of practical theology. 
There are three types of method: critical science, critical correlation, and critical 
confession. There are two types of description of the church society relationship, 
on tending toward interest in the formation of society and the development of 
universal norms and strategies for the social order, and one tending toward 
interest in the formation of the church and its faithful action in the world.’ 
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While it is the thought of Johan A. Wolfaardt that in the context of the church, practical 
theology is a theological operational science, it is also understood as applied theology, 
just as civil engineering is applied physics.'”° Therefore, J. J. Van Oosterzee argued in the 
same terms as Schleiermacher that the other theological sciences exist to serve practical 
theology, declares that it teaches the minister of the Gospel to apply the knowledge which 
he has already acquired in the theoretic domain.”"”! 

James Poling goes on to discuss that the terms critical and constructive are 
borrowed terms, in that it is more than awareness of analytical methods of socio- 
historical research. It also must include constructive affirmations that involve descriptive 


and normative elements. Therefore, it is determined by Poling and Miller that: 


Practical theology is reflection, which means that it is not the same as lived 
experience. Practical theology is a form of discipline, thought about, an 
experience which is an abstraction from community interaction. Thus, it is not 
whatever community does in its life together. Rather, it is a form of thinking 
about life. Its purpose is to clarify perceptions about the structures and tendencies 
of experience, but it is always less than full experience and must be tested within 
experience frequently to verify and correct its claims. is 


James Fowler adds, by indicating practical theology, aims to aid the church in being 


theologically discerning. Practical theology aims to frame and generate a language for 
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sharing of the ethical and spiritual riches—and imperatives—of Christian faith in public 
while addressing the issues that threaten the common good. ve 

Karl Barth discusses the Doctrine of the Word of God and Interpretation in his 
Church Dogmatic where practical theology begins to unfold. He informs the reader 
“freedom under the Word implies the assumption of responsibility by all members of the 
Church for the interpretation and application of the Holy Scriptures.”'”* Influenced by the 
thought process of Barth, Dietrich Bonhoeffer says that “one of the main reasons why 
readers find Bonhoeffer’s writings so compelling lies in the inner strength and intensity 
of his relationship with Jesus Christ developed in the practical everyday life of a 
Christian community.”'”° Bonhoeffer who describes a simple life in common with 
believers includes: “a daily schedule of prayer, meditation, mutual encouragement, 
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common studies, and worship together” also insisting on “the practical application 


daily morning and evening prayer, communal worship which encompassed singing, 
reading scripture and prayer.” ”” 
Richard Osmer lifts the concept of practical theology as being, “the branch of 


Christian theology that teaches the members of the Christian community how to perform 


certain practices and to embody the mission of the church in a particular social 
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context.”!78 


Within his chapter on Practical Theology Osmer infers the base is a “how to” 
and a “why to” presenting itself as an art and a science. As an art, everything does not 
work for everybody, therefore many options are presented to meet specific needs. As a 
science, “it carries out research and construct theories, giving special attention to 
understanding and guiding the present life of the church as a community of practice and 
mission.”’”” Richard Osmer presents four tasks in pastoral and ecclesial practice, which 
are helpful in the implementation of practical theology: 

1) Descriptive—empirical: What is going on? Gathering information to better 
understand particular episodes, situations, or contexts. 

2) Interpretive: Why is this going on? Entering into a dialogue with the social 
sciences to interpret and explain why certain actions and patterns are taking 
place. 

3) Normative: What ought to be going on? Raising normative questions from the 
perspectives of theology, ethics, and other fields. 

4) Pragmatic: How might we respond? Forming an action plan and undertaking 


specific responses that seek to shape the episode, situation, or context in 
desirable directions.'*° 


Although the methods of Osmer methods are geared more towards the actual 
minister as opposed to the member, they are still helpful and closely aligned with the 
methods of Don Browning. It is Browning who proposes utilizing a process by which 
churches or communities of memory can better exhibit practical reason. '8! Practical 
theology has been ever evolving. Today, it is no longer accurate to view this field as 


solely concerned with application, with helpful techniques and skills applied to the life of 
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the church.'** Andrew Root, in Practical Theology: What is it and How does it Work 
identifies there are least three elements of practical theology provides to the theological 
enterprise. 


First, practical theology does deep reflection on the meaning of individuals and 
communities particular action (practice). Second, practical theological seeks to 
reflect critically on how people come to faith and live out the Christian life over 
time in a particular place. Third, practical theology has sought to push beyond a 
focus limited to theories or moral and ethical action in the public square. 
Therefore, it has sought to formulate strategies of action to confront injustices and 
illness within society. 


Since humanity should exist in community, T. S. Eliot said “There is no life that 
is not in community. And no community not lived in praise of God.”'*? Scripture begins 
and ends with God calling humanity into relationship with the divine community and 
with one another. '** This concept may be considered a process of practical theology, 
which works well in a community when done continually and consistently. Practical 
theology of care, according to Don S. Browning: 


Should be seen as the theology of the human life cycle, both what this cycle 
should be when conceived normatively and what should be done to restore it 
when its development has been arrested or in some way gone astray. A practical 
theology of care should deal with what the church does in shaping lives, not only 


those of its own members, but the lives of individuals in society at large. es 
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The reality of community lies in our mere understanding and practicing of the basic 
principles outlined in the Christian faith. It was Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who said, 
“Christianity means community through Jesus Christ.”!*° 

To be followers of Christ means we are all part of the body, which we call the 
church. When approaching this concept of practical theology, it is necessary to realize 
that theology is something lived and experienced in a particular community.'*’ Adele 
Ahlberg Calhoun, writer of Spiritual Disciplines Handbook: Practices That Transform 
Us encourages practice in community. She goes on to explain that spiritual disciplines are 
to be learned in and through relationships.'** It is in the community that people are 
afforded the opportunity to live out a theology. Anderson goes on describing the 
discipline of practical theology by explaining human beings are two sided: 

Human beings are participants as well as observers, worshipers as well as 

workers, and all of these aspects are potential sources of theological knowledge. 

As Stephen Pattison astutely observes, ‘Only in action can the meaning of love 

and compassion be revealed. Critical, analytical thinking is important, but it is not 

omniscient.’!* 

In review, it could be understood there is practical theology within the 
community, and it is worked out in the various interactions in the community. When we 
look at the purpose of practical theology, we revert to what Ray S. Anderson says, “the 


primary purpose of practical theology is to ensure that the church’s public proclamation 


and praxis in the world faithfully reflects the nature and purpose of God’s continuing 
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mission to the world, and in so doing authentically addresses the contemporary context 


into which the church seeks to minister.” !”” 


The church as a community is a model to all 
who see its reflection. This is what Stanley Hauerwas claims when he says it is not the 
first task of the church to go out and change the world. Rather, the first task “is to become 
itself, plainly enough for the world to see that there exists a new creation.” '?! The church 
must interact with the disciplines to reflect the Christ. Consequently the task of practical 
theology is to find more adequate ways of articulating the depth, richness, and possibility 
of life as they are found in concrete communities.” 

The use of practical theology goes hand in hand with the specific spiritual 
disciplines found in the New Testament church, which will allow the believer to move 
forward in growth. The most important task of the Christian leader is to equip the 
believer. In The Spirit of the Disciplines, Dallas Willard indicates the need for believers 
to work toward acting naturally, and cites Dr. William C. De Vries who said, “The reason 
you practice so much is so that you will do things automatically the same way every 
time.”!”? Spiritual disciplines can unfold to be several different practices. Richard Foster, 
in his book Celebration of Discipline: The Path to Spiritual Growth, indicates how “God 
intends the Disciplines of the spiritual life to be for ordinary human beings: people who 
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have jobs, who care for children, who wash dishes and mow lawns. Foster helps us to 
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move from practical theology, beyond pastoral theology, to discussing spiritual 
formation, congregational studies and Christian education. 

Practical theology is further expanded through Christian education or the process 
of making disciples. It is important to look briefly at this subject as we move forward and 
solidify vastness of practical theology. “Education is the act or process of developing and 
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cultivating mentally and morally,”’~ and is known as “the science dealing with the 


principles and practices of teaching, training, disciplining, or forming.”'”° 


When speaking 
of Christian education the scriptures are the base, the foundation, the starting point, and 
the ending point. James Marion Frost, concerning education, said “The work of Sunday 
school is threefold: first, teach the Scriptures: second, teach the Scriptures: third, teach 


the scriptures.””’ 


In essence, Christian education is not limited to Sunday school; it is so 
much more. The concept of preaching and teaching is central in the Bible and moves 
forward. “Christian education is the teaching function of the church. It can be understood 
only within the context of the church. It has validity only if the church is a nurturing 
community.”!”® 

Donald Rogers believes “religious education involves three dimensions: the work 


of opening people’s eyes to see God’s activity, helping them find ways to join in this 


activity in the world, and pointing to this activity so that others may see and receive the 
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invitation to be partners with God.”!”” Jack Seymour and Donald Miller state in their 
work, In Contemporary Approaches Christian Education, that there are at least five ways 
to approach Christian Education: “religious education, faith community, spiritual 


development, liberation, and interpretation.”””° 


When you examine the many approaches, 
you find the process of Christian Education is broad and deep. This is why Karen Tye, in 
the Basics of Christian Education, indicates that the shape or definition of Christian 
education may vary depending on the definer.*”' Therefore, in lieu of offering her own 


definition, she lends to the definition of Daniel Aleshire who states: 


Christian education involves those tasks and expressions of ministry that enable 
people (1) to learn the Christian story, both ancient and present; (2) to develop the 
skills they need to act out their faith: (3) to reflect on that story in order to live 
self-aware to its truth; and (4) to nurture the sensitivities they need to live together 
as a covenant community.” 


Jack Seymour looks at several approaches to Christian Education by Daniel 
Schipani, Robert O’Gorman, Maria Harris, and Elizabeth Caldwell. In each approach, 
there is a presumed connection and distinction. Daniel Schipani, on the topic of Social 
Transformation says: “transformation becomes both the goal and the process of 
education.”””* Robert O’Gorman, with a focus on Faith Community, states “Learning the 
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faith occurs as we participate in a faith community that seeks to promote authentic human 
development, that is, which enhances the relationship of persons to others, communities, 


and the cosmos.””"* 


In contrast, Maria Harris and Gabriel Moran, with their emphasis on 
Spiritual Development believe “the ultimate goal of spiritual development is calling 
persons into relationship, friendship, care, and justice with others and the creation, the 


starting point for education is the person.””” 


Finally, Elizabeth Caldwell, attentive to 
Religious Instruction “describes a formal process of theological reflection of teaching and 
learning, where we come to know, interpret, and incarnate the faith.” 

In the opinion of the writer, an overflow of practical theology has led to 
Congregational studies, which have slowly emerged as an important factor in practical 
theology. In Leading Congregational Change, the authors provide a discourse which 
infers that the driving force of congregational change is a strong spiritual (love God) and 
relational (love our neighbor) vitality.-”” Additionally, it is understood from their book 
that most of their hypothesis determines that reading the book of Acts and continual study 
of the Word of God is essential. “Spiritual and relational vitality are the life-giving power 
that faithful people experience together as they passionately pursue God’s vision for their 
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lives. In order for change to happen the authors propose three stages: (1) making 


24 Thid., 19. 
205 Thid., 20. 


20 Thid., 20. 


207 Tim Herrington, Mike Bonem, and James H. Furr, Leading Congregational Change: A Practical 
Guide for the Transformational Journey (San Francisco: CA, 2000), 16-17. 


208 Thid., 16. 
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personal preparation; (2) creating urgency; and (3) establishing the vision community.°”” 
As the congregation works through change, one of the actions suggested is to practice 
spiritual disciplines. The leadership and congregation need to spend “significant, 
consistent time seeking God’s direction—through prayer, Bible study, meditation, 
solitude, and fasting.””'° 

In addition to Christian education, and congregational study, spiritual formation is 
a dynamic to practical theology, and should be utilized throughout this study. So what is 
spiritual formation? “Spiritual formation is the progressive patterning of a person’s inner 
and outer life according to the image of Christ through intentional means of spiritual 
growth.”?!! Lisa Hess, in her book Artisanal Theology, states formation “simply refers to 
that shaping—and—being—shaped experienced by real people living their lives within 
intimate and broader socio-cultural environments.””!” M. Robert Mulholland, Jr. 
“develops a fourfold definition of spiritual formation as (1) a process (2) of being 


conformed (3) to the image of Christ (4) for the sake of others.”*!* 


Mulholland points out 
that nothing happens overnight, and just as physical birth starts in infancy, and it takes 


time to become a full grown adult, so does spiritual growth. Spiritual formation has also 


been confirmed, as indicated by Mulholland, who states, “it militates against our very 


°” Thid., 29-31. 
*1 Thid., 30. 
“I! Mel Lawrenz, The Dynamics of Spiritual Formation (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Group, 2000), 15. 


°° Lisa M. Hess, Artisanal Theology: Intentional Formation in Radically Conventional 
Companionship (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2009), 5. 


*I3 M. Robert Mulholland, Jr., Invitation To A Journey: A Road Map for Spiritual Formation 
(Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 1993), 15. 
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mode of being and way of life”?'* because it removes our control and relays on God no 
matter how long it takes. 

We are to conform into the image of Christ. This process of conformation into 
Christ’s image is all for the sake of others. “Everything that God has done, is doing and 
ever will do in our lives to conform us to the image of Christ (which is the image of our 


wholeness) is not so that we may someday be set in a display case in heaven as trophies 
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of grace.””’~ Everything that is happening in our lives should allow the glory of God to be 


made evident in our lives. Wilhoit states that formation is the job of the church, and its 


216 


whole existence is to form.” ” He goes on to say, “Christian formation refers to the 


intentional communal process of growing in our relationship with God and becoming 


conformed to Christ through the power of the Holy Spirit.”7"” 


Therefore, practical 
theology in the forms of Christian Education, Congregational Studies, and Spiritual 


Formation will be applicable in Reconciling Relationships: Through Spiritual Disciplines. 


214 Thid., 30. 
215 Thid., 40. 
216 Wilhoit, 15. 


217 Thid., 23. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 

The hypothesis for this project proposes that persons of broken relationships, 
through their involvement in a series of workshops of teachings and learning relating to 
the principles of spiritual disciplines; will recognize and learn how to implement the 
necessary tools to help them take steps to mend their own condition of brokenness, which 
will serve as a bridge to reconciliation; resulting in repairing relationships with their 
families, within their church, their community, and most of all, promoting a relationship 
that allows them to connect with God. 

Spiritual disciplines are identified as studying the word, breaking bread, 
fellowship and prayer. This hypothesis is based on specific relationships the writer has 
developed within the church, with other church pastors and counselors. In addition to 
specific reviewed literature that has provided resolution in families and relationships in 


general. 


Purpose Statement 
The purpose of this study is to provide a tool to be utilized by the focus group 
participants that would help them develop habits for reconciling relationships by 


maneuvering through the process of forgiveness and the application of specific spiritual 
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disciplines. The process is by means of practical application or practical theology. Nancy 
Ammerman in her book Studying Congregations provides a working definition of 
practical theology: 

Practical theology is tied closely to the lives of congregations and individuals. 

Rather than moving from faith to life (theory to practice), it moves from life to 

faith and the back to life (practice to theory to practice). Practical theology begins, 

therefore, by describing the situation of the congregation and then correlates that 
situation with the faith and the beliefs of the congregation. From there, practical 
theology moves back to the life of the congregation to a refocused practice. ' 

It will involve individuals committing to the focus group corporate sessions and 
personal time of reflection and study. “The goals of human development have always 
included the concepts of independence, freedom, autonomy, empowerment, and self- 
direction; and therefore these concepts should be a major part of educating adults.” 
Objectively, this study should also identify factors contributing to broken or disconnected 
families and severed relationships; examine the impact of applying spiritual disciplines 
when applying them in the reconciliation process; to establish trust in God and the 
promises outlined in the Bible; and to obtain skills for everyday Christian living. Through 


the process of action research, this study should “effect change or action which involves 


improving the quality of life of the individuals involved.” 


' Nancy Ammerman et al., eds., Studying Congregations: a New Handbook (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1998), 25. 


* Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for 
Teachers of Adults (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass Publishers 1996), 50. 


> Davydd. J. Greenwood & Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications Inc., 1998), 4. 
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Research Problem and Intervention 

The context of this project is Calvary Baptist Church, a beacon of faith, hope, 
love, and learning in the Garrison community of Baltimore, Maryland. In its quest to 
meet the spiritual and physical needs of its membership and the surrounding community 
in Baltimore, Maryland, Calvary Baptist Church is mandated to make disciples. Prior to 
beginning the project, the writer utilized the first twelve months as a period of evaluating 
and serving as an instructor in the Discipleship department. During the classes, seminars 
and training sessions, the researcher learned that many participants were unable to focus 
on Christian education, and spiritual formation. This lack of concentration appeared to be 
caused by overwhelming personal issues; and the inability to maneuver through 
challenging personalities which cause relationships to become severed. The preliminary 
evaluation determined the need for reconciliation, and the selection of an appropriate 
environment to complete that task. 

Calvary members show a great deal of interest in participating in the Sunday 
worship services, however, the fervor for prayer, discipleship training, and working in 
ministry has faded. In considering possible options to address these concerns, the 
researcher found that Christian education alone would not be sufficient. Individuals, 
through a process of spiritual formation, would have to learn how to apply what they 
learn in practical ways. When an individual is faced with these changes, often, there is a 
lack of interest or potentially no motivation to get involved in the discipleship process, 


and the spiritual formation found within church life. 
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Evaluation further determined that a model to promote this growing family 
environment would be through the application of spiritual disciplines. However, the 
writer submits that most believers do not automatically move into a growth process, or 
understand the necessity to applying spiritual disciplines. Although there is a desire for 
change, it is necessary to be an environment that promotes that change. Without such an 
environment to foster communication and application of the various spiritual disciplines, 
new and even long time converts may remain non-productive or inactive members. A 
major barrier or distraction to Christian growth and involvement is the inability to 
reconcile and move forward into productive relationships, especially within the family 
and in the church. This happens for various reasons, and can be remedied when 
individuals understand the process of reconciliation, spend time in the word, 


prayer/worship, and in fellowship. 


Research Design 
Through action research, this project will examine the impact and transformation 
of individuals within a spiritual setting. As stated by Greenwood and Levin, “Action 
research is social research carried out by a team that encompasses a professional action 
researcher and the members of an organization . . . who are seeking to improve the 


participant’ situation.” 


The qualitative research methodology utilized in this model by 
the researcher, involving reconciling family relationships through spiritual disciplines, 
will take on several different forms. The first stage of data collection will be through a 


survey given to the general population of the church. The second stage will include 


* Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change, 2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2007), 3. 
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identifying a focus group committed to attending six workshop sessions. The participants 
of the focus group will complete pre and post survey test as well as complete an 
evaluation form after each workshop session. The third stage will consist of cognitive 
interviews of at least three individuals who attended the workshops immediately 
following the workshop. The researcher will determine the effectiveness of practical 
application of biblical principles for spiritual growth within the participants of the focus 


group as evidenced by their responses. 


Measurement 

Measurement of the study will be through “qualitative research [which] uses 
multiple methods that are interactive and humanistic.”° The information gathered 
concerning this project would measure the responses of the participants concerning the 
ability of reconciling relationship through the application of spiritual disciplines. The 
responses of the participants in the focus group will be tested twice through a pre and 
post survey at the beginning and at the conclusion of the workshop. The pre and post 
surveys will be analyzed by the context and the professional associates connected with 
this project to assure all data is accurately presented. An evaluation will be administered 
after each workshop, which will evaluate the significance of the material presented; and 
to determine if the participants believe they have received information that will help them 
alter specific attitudes, and behavior; and whether the sessions helped them reconcile 


relationships. Finally, as a result of observation during the workshop, at least three 


° John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 181. 
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participants will complete a cognitive interview directly following the completion of the 


workshops as well as thirty days after. 


Focus Group 
The focus group included volunteers from the context congregation obtained 
through a discipleship class registration. All participants agreed to the guidelines and 
objectives of the focus group, and signed a consent form giving permission for all 
information to be used on this project. All consent forms will remain with the researcher 
as part of the project file. The “R” Team will participate in seven workshops over the 


course of seven weeks. 


Data Collection 

All data collected is evaluated, reviewed, and formulated by a team of research 
assistants. These assistants will help in the validity, and refrain from individual bias in the 
evaluation and completion of the final document. The context group and professional 
associates will meet to evaluate and validate the project findings throughout the field 


experience period. 


Lessons Schedule 

The focus group will meet weekly at 7:00 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. for the duration of 
seven weeks. The group will participate in seven workshops, which will be based on the 
biblical foundation of the project. All of the workshops, facilitated by the researcher, will 


be held at the context Calvary Baptist Church, 3911 Garrison Boulevard, Baltimore, 
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Maryland. The sessions will provide an opportunity for the participants to actively 
engage in dialogue and exploration of prompted questions. An outline of each workshop 
can be found in Appendix B. 

1. Session One/Orientation: 

The researcher will open the session expressing sincere gratitude, while ensuring 
the participants how valuable they are to the outcomes of this project. The project 
schedule, consent form and session outlines are distributed, reviewed, and signed. The 
researcher will explain the requirements of the group. EM Griffin, in Getting Together, 
explains that agreement to a focus group should include the following aspects: 
attendance, affirmation, confidentiality, openness, honesty, sensitivity, accountability, 
and prayer.° Upon addressing all questions and comments the researcher will administer 
the pre survey. 

2. Session Two/Workshop I: 

In its reference to God [I Surrender All] Genesis 50:15-21 and Psalm 34:8, this 
workshop will explore the idea that God is the controller of our fate. The group uses 
Genesis 50:20 as a focal verse for surrendering everything to God. The participants will 
complete an evaluation prior to closing out the workshop. 

3. Session Three/Workshop II: 

With the focus on forgiveness [Change My Heart] Genesis 50:15-21 and Matthew 
6:14, this workshop will look at the translated words grudge and forgiveness as they are 
indicated in Genesis 50:16-17. The participants will engage questions on the subject and 
will be prompted to apply principles during the week after the workshop. 


° Em Griffin, Getting Together: A Guide for Good Groups (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 
1982) 35-36. 
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4. Session Four/Workshop III: 

The Word [Give Me A Clean Heart] Acts 2:42-47 and Ephesians 4:20-23. This 
workshop examines the statement “apostles teaching” and explores the need for studying 
the Word of God and how it affects relationships. The participants will engage questions 
on the subject and will be prompted to apply principles during the week after the 
workshop 

5. Session Five/Workshop IV: 

Fellowship [Bind Us Together] Acts 2:42-47 and Hebrews 12:14. This workshop 
will examine the word fellowship and what it means in the Acts context and how it 
affects relationships. The participants will engage questions on the subject and will be 
prompted to apply principles during the week after the workshop. 

6. Session Six/ Workshop V: 

Breaking Bread [It is Well With My Soul] Acts 2:42-47, Matthew 26:26-29, and 
Luke 24:30. This workshop will examine the words “breaking bread” and communion 
and how they affect relationships. The participants will engage questions on the subject 
and will be prompted to apply principles during the week after the workshop. 

7. Session Seven/Workshop VI: 

Prayer [I Need Thee] Acts 2:42-47 and Matthew 5:44. This workshop will 
examine the word prayer and how it affects relationships. The participants will engage 
questions on the subject and will be prompted to apply principles during the week after 
the workshop. The participants will conclude this last session with a post survey to 


measure the effectiveness of the content shared over the past six weeks. 
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All sessions will include aspects of reconciliation, the Word of God, the breaking 
of bread, fellowship, and prayer. All sessions will conclude with a brief evaluation to 
measure implementations of the goals. The goals of this project are to provide a safe and 
confidential environment where the participants are able to recognize and articulate 
brokenness and the researcher can present a practical model for reconciling relationships 
through the continued implementation of specific spiritual disciplines. This model will 
provide a safe environment where participants can apply skills of reconciliation, obtain 
healing by interacting with the spiritual disciplines, and move toward becoming effective 
change agents in their relationships. The following objectives were established for this 
project: 


e To identify factors contributing to broken or disconnected family and severed 
relationships. 


e To examine the impact of applying spiritual disciplines to the reconciliation 
process. 


e To establish trust in God and the promises outlined in the Bible. 


e To obtain skills for everyday Christian living. 


Celebration and Conclusion 
Upon the conclusion of this project, the focus group will be presented with a 
certificate of completion. In addition, at least three participants may complete a cognitive 
interview upon completion of the workshops. The context group and professional 


associates will evaluate and validate the project findings. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Implementing the Research Project 

As indicated, the hypothesis of this project suggests that when believers are in an 
environment that allows them to recognize their areas of brokenness and begin to apply 
the basic principles of the early church’s spiritual disciplines (i.e. studying the word, 
breaking bread, fellowship and prayer) they have a better chance of connecting to God. 
This chapter will present the project objectives, the collection of data, the data analysis, 
and the outcomes. It will discuss the details of the focus group, including the details of 
the information discussed, and the results of workshops. Overall, the information within 
the chapter will provide the reader with a comprehensive understanding and results of the 
workshop activities, which provided connectivity with God; that affected their 
relationships in a positive manner, and thereby rejuvenating their entire community. 

The reconciling relationships research project began on Monday, February 25, 
2013 and met on subsequent Mondays through April 8, 2013. All participants were 
intentionally greeted and welcomed upon entering the workshop area. Refreshments and 
fellowship were encouraged during every session beginning at 7:00 p.m., allowing ten to 
fifteen minutes for participants to become better acquainted. The workshop teaching 
began at 7:15 p.m. All workshops were facilitated by the researcher at the context site, 


Calvary Baptist Church, 3911 Garrison Boulevard, in Baltimore, Maryland. The data 
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collected is a direct result of the focus group, which included members of the 


congregation, and contextual associates totaling twenty participants. 


Focus Group Sessions 
Session | 
1. Orientation 

After the participants were afforded fifteen minutes of fellowship and 
refreshments the orientation session began with praise, worship, and prayer; followed by 
participant introductions. The group was given a pre-survey consisting of nine questions 
specific to reconciling relationships, which would be used by the researcher for 
evaluating and determining the results of the workshops. 

Specifically, the efficacy of this project was measured by comparing and 
analyzing the information obtained from the surveys and the evaluation sheets, which 
documented the outcomes of each workshop. The participants were given a folder, which 
included a consent form, a syllabus, a workshop chart, and the post-survey. Copies of all 
forms can be found in Appendix A. The researcher explained in the summary form the 
project focus. The participants confirmed their willingness to participate by signing the 
consent forms. Participants were given the opportunity to ask questions throughout this 
orientation process. The group was encouraged to read the foundational scripture daily, 
and asked to journal as they hear from God during the duration of the focus group. The 


session ended in prayer and adjourned. 
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2. Demographical Findings 
The pre-survey collected the demographic information on the participants of the 
focus group. Demographic information obtained from the twenty-two adult participants is 


reflected in the chart below: 





Gender % Age % Years Attending Church 





Male = 14% 30-39 = 14% | 0-10 years = 43% 





Female = 86% | 40-49 = 19% | 11-20 years = 14% 





50-59 = 24% | 21-30 years = 9% 





60-69 = 38% | 31-40 years = 28% 





70-79 = 5% _ | 41-50 years = 6% 

















Session 2—Workshop I 

Following fellowship and refreshments, the workshop session began with praise, 
worship, scripture and prayer led by the participants. The workshop goals were to help 
participants understand the need to surrender to God when reconciling relationships and 
to give them the tools to share knowledge obtained from the Bible with others. The lesson 
was broken down into three sections: 1) We are not in control, 2) Vengeance is not ours, 
and 3) Transferring what is meant for Evil to Good. A presentation of the focal scripture 
preceded discussion of the three sections. The participants reviewed several scriptures 
and made the following conclusions: 

a. Weare not to judge a situation, but to place it in God’s hands. 


b. Itis easier to get past a wrong when the offender is apologetic and 
acknowledges they have hurt someone. 
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c. Prayer provides a smooth transition through forgiveness. It also provides a 
way of release. 


d. Scripture soothes the soul and allows release. 

e. Forgiveness is like letting yourself out of prison. 

f. It takes time to grow to a place of forgiveness. 

g. Communication with the offender is the key when the time is right. 

h. Hoping that God does something bad to the person is not the correct attitude. 


i. Sometimes we allow people to hurt us. We cannot control people, but we can 
control our responses. 


j. Actions speak louder than words. Put into practice what we believe. 

In addition to the above comments, one of the participants shared that in her 
journaling and devotions she stumbled upon a reading (‘Free to Believe’’) by Charles 
Stanley, which utilizes our focal verse Genesis 50:15-21. The devotional reading and her 
thoughts were shared with the group. The class concluded with the completion of 
evaluations forms and closing prayer. At the conclusion of the workshop, the participants 
remained for further fellowship and bonding. 

Session 3—Workshop II 

Following fellowship and refreshments, the workshop session began with praise, 
worship, scripture and prayer led by the participants. The workshop goals were to help 
participants understand forgiveness when reconciling relationships, and to give them 
tools to share knowledge obtained from the Bible. The workshop was entitled “Change 
My Heart.” In this workshop, the participants were given an opportunity to reflect on 
Genesis 50:15-18 and the brother’s petition of Joseph. The lesson was broken down into 


two sections: 1) Attitudes and Circumstances, and 2) Forgiveness Unfolded. A 
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presentation of the focal scripture and several supporting pericopes preceded discussions 
on the material. 

The participants reviewed the topics of favoritism, arrogance, jealousy, envy, and 
hatred. As a result of the scripture lesson, many participants were provided an 
opportunity to share their family relationships and events that match the experiences of 
Joseph and his brothers. We were faced with older sibling, youngest sibling, and no 
sibling scenarios. Feelings about preferential treatment by parents surfaced, including 
stories of siblings being loved more or more than other siblings. Many group members 
indicated it was often words shared by parents or siblings that hurt them the most. 
Participants shared how they had to be the protector and parent for their siblings. It was 
determined from the workshop and dialogue that forgiveness provides an opportunity to 
release grudges. When grudges are harbored, our thought processes overtake us and can 
lead to very dangerous actions. It was determined that forgiveness is the only way to 
settle a conflict. 

Directly after the workshop one participant requested a few moments of 
counseling. It was determined by the researcher that this participant was struggling with 
an issue of forgiveness. The participant indicated the workshop brought to the surface 
unresolved feelings, therefore, the participant felt uneasy in the workshop. However, the 
participant really believed the issue needs to be resolved, and that this workshop has been 
helpful in that manner. After several minutes of conversation and biblical counseling the 
meeting ended with prayer and a moment of hugging. In addition, several days later, as a 


result of the workshop another participant indicated she was impacted by the 
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conversation, and that prayerfully her concerns will be worked out through journaling 
and through future workshops. 
Session 4—Workshop III 

Following fellowship and refreshments the workshop session began with praise, 
worship, scripture and prayer led by the participants. The workshop goals were to help 
participants understand forgiveness when reconciling relationships, and to give them 
tools to share knowledge obtained from the Bible with others. The workshop, entitled 
“Change My Heart, Part 2,” was a continuation of Workshop II. In this workshop the 
participants were given an opportunity to reflect on Genesis 50:15-18 and the brothers 
petition of Joseph. The lesson was broken down into four sections: 1) A Second Look at 
Forgiveness, 2) Defining Reconciliation, 3) Is Forgetting Reasonable, and 4) Someone 
Has to Pay. A presentation of the focal scripture and several supporting pericopes 
preceded discussions on the sections. The participants reviewed several scriptures and 
made the following conclusions and comments: 


a. Often people use the names of authority figures to force you into forgiveness 
agreements [i.e. daddy, momma, pastor, etc.]. 


b. The world is a cycle and what goes around will generally come back around. 


c. Wecan rise above vengeance or revenge by following Jesus and asking God 
to forgive our enemies. 


d. Often the alternative to forgiveness is cutting people off and not dealing with 
them again or placing them in categories, which identify how close we will 
actually be to them. 

e. Instead of revenge we enact consequences for the offender. 


f. Can we be too forgiving, thus allowing people to take advantage of us? 


g. Forgiveness is hard if the offender does not recognize or acknowledge the 
offense. 
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h. Itis evident that the cross of Jesus paid the price for all sin, even the sins of 
our offenders. 


The workshop concluded with the completion of evaluations forms and closing 
prayer. The group was reminded to reflect on the scriptures and continue journaling. 
After the focus group concluded, the participants remained in the meeting area for 
fellowship and bonding. 

Session 5—Workshop IV 

After fellowship and refreshments the workshop session began with praise, 
worship, scripture and prayer led by the participants. The workshop goals were to help 
participants gain knowledge concerning the early Church and the discipline of studying 
the Word of God while obtaining tools to share information from the Bible. The 
workshop was entitled “Give Me a Clean Heart—-The Word.” In this workshop the 
participants were given an opportunity to reflect on Acts 2:42-47 and the early church. 
The lesson was broken down into three sections: 1) The Church Begins, 2) The 
Community, and 3) The Word. A presentation of the focal scripture and several 
supporting pericopes preceded discussions on the sections of interest. 

The group looked at the early church and came to an understanding that there is 
an importance placed on unity, and we have to come together as the original church. 
Believers must protect, and support one another. When we are able to come together in 
the disciplines, putting up the pretense and guards will not be necessary in the body of 
believers. The participants identified the discipline of being devoted to the apostles’ 
teaching. The focal passage brings to light that the more we study the word, the more we 
grow closer to God and each other. It was determined that participants had an opportunity 


to learn more about themselves through engaging the Word of God. A participant 
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revealed a need to know her spiritual gifts and a desire to begin to work for the mission of 
the Church. After extended discussion and review of the scriptures, some participants 
provided the below listed statements concerning the Apostles’ teaching as it relates to 
reconciliation. The Word of God is significant in reconciliation and forgiveness because: 


a. It acts as a mirror for how we should forgive and softens our hearts to be 
receptive to forgiveness because we understand that Christ forgives us. 


b. It instructs us on how to forgive and reconcile relationships. 


c. If we live by the Word we are convicted by the Word and will reflect that to 
others. 


d. The Word of God is powerful and able to tear down strongholds, and 
stumbling blocks that seek to destroy relationships and foster divisiveness. 


e. It shows us our role in life and shows the importance God has placed on 
reconciliation. 


f. Itis the perfect instruction. 
g. It lives and it helps us to live right. 


h. Init Jesus demonstrates the most profound act of forgiveness by sacrificing all 
to save all. 


i. It gives hope, encouragement, and guidance. 


j. Itis the blueprint for forgiveness, giving us direction on how, when, and why 
we are to forgive. 


k. It provides a biblical code of conduct on how to forgive and how to be 
forgiven. 


1. It helps eliminate negativity by promoting and dictating positive ways to deal 
with conflict in friendships, families, work environments, church, and all areas 
of life. 


The workshop concluded with the completion of evaluations forms and closing 


prayer. 
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Session 6—Workshop V 

After fellowship and refreshments the workshop session began with praise, 
worship, scripture and prayer led by the participants. The workshop goals were to help 
participants understand fellowship according to the scriptures and to give them tools to 
share knowledge obtained from the Bible. The workshop was entitled “Bind Us 
Together—Fellowship.” In this workshop the participants were given an opportunity to 
reflect on Acts 2:42-47 and the early church. The lesson was broken down into five 
sections: 1) Fellowship, 2) Kiononia as Fellowship, 3) Kiononia as Communion, 4) 
Kiononia as Sharing, and 5) Kiononia and Breaking Bread. A presentation of the focal 
scripture and several supporting pericope preceded discussions on the sections of interest. 

The group identified the discipline of fellowship revealed in our focal passage. It 
was concluded that fellowship is not just with those we like; it includes everyone, who 
has a responsibility to the members of the community. In the Church community, we 
have to go beyond doing unto others, as we would have them do to us, by doing unto 
others as they would do unto themselves. Often we do for people what we would like 
people to do for us; however, we need to find out what people actually need and meet that 
need. In fellowship we find many aspects of the spiritual disciplines including 
opportunities to meditate on the word, pray for one another and to share in the sacrament 
of Holy Communion. After extended discussion and review of the scriptures, some 
participants provided the below listed statements concerning fellowship and 
reconciliation. Fellowship or Kiononia is significant in reconciliation and forgiveness 
because: 


a. When the saints get together for encouragement and support, God is truly 
honored and we are able to share unconditionally, love unconditionally, and 
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honor one another unconditionally which is reinforced through study, prayer, 
and fellowship. 


b. We are given an opportunity to reflect on sharing our resources and taking 
care of one another. 


c. It creates an environment to share, commune, and fellowship thereby bringing 
the family, the church, and community together to heal and bond. 


d. It teaches us about serving God, and provides a means to understand your 
church family members better. 


e. It brings people together regardless of interest, race, and sex. It allows 
freedom to share life experiences, concerns, ideas, and provides opportunities 
to share God’s Word and to bring about clarity and understanding. 


f. It helps people to better understand each other’s needs, likes and dislikes. 


g. It provides, sharing in fellowship, breaking of bread, and communion as a 
community. 


h. It allows people who have common goals to gather together with one another. 
It provides the opportunity for people to build bonds through selflessness and 
working toward oneness. It provides an opportunity to welcome others into 
the body, to bless one another, and to build each other up. 

i. It provides an opportunity for people to come together and through the sharing 
of the principles of the Bible, discuss issues and come into agreement with 
God’s Word. 


j. It allows fellowship with one another and opportunities to pray for one 
another. 


k. It fosters an open environment and an atmosphere that leads to better 
relationships and the ability to collectively overcome critical situations. 


1. It provides an opportunity for unity and love. 
m. Without it, we are unable to reconcile. 
The workshop concluded with the completion of evaluations forms and closing 


prayer. The group was reminded to reflect on the scriptures and continue journaling. 
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After the session concluded, the participants remained in the meeting area for fellowship 
and bonding. 
Session 7—Workshop VI 

After fellowship and refreshments the workshop session began with praise, 
worship, scripture and prayer led by the participants. The workshop goals were to help 
participants understand prayer according to the scriptures and to give them tools to share 
knowledge obtained from the Bible. The workshop was entitled “I Need Thee—Prayer.” In 
this workshop the participants are given an opportunity to reflect on Acts 2:42-47 and the 
early church. The lesson was divided into four sections: 1) Prayer, 2) Prayer and God, 3) 
Prayer and Jesus, and 4) Prayer and Praise. A presentation of the focal scripture and 
several supporting pericope preceded discussions on the sections of interest. 

All participants had an opportunity to share what prayer means to them. They 
reviewed scriptures and dialogued about how God has answered prayer. The following 
comments were shared according to the scriptures: 

a. No matter who you are or how bad you are, God will still look out for you. 


b. Prayer helps to bring to the forefront the concept of “Thy will be done” 
because God knows what is best for us. 


c. Prayer helps us not to worry and brings about a state of mind to praise 
Him in advance knowing help is on the way. 


d. Although the element of not knowing may take over, there has never been 
a time when God has not been on time. God is an on time God. We just 
feel like it was at the last minute. 


e. When we pray, we must understand that everything is according to the 
will of God, even though we would like our designed outcome to prevail. 


f. The concept of praying without ceasing is better understood. It is not 
about location or posture. 
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g. Prayer requires a pure heart. We must remove all anger and wrath. 
h. Prayer does not have to be long and boisterous. 
i. We need to watch our motives when praying. 


j. We need to watch the way we treat others and refrain from gossip and our 
judgment. 


k. If we are following Christ and being disciples, then we need to ensure 
prayer is incorporated into our daily lives. 


1. We have to be persistent in our prayers. 


m. Prayer is not a one-way conversation therefore it may be longer than we 
expect since we have to give God an opportunity to join in the dialogue. 


n. There is more to prayer than requests. We have to be in a posture of praise 
to God giving thanks at all times. 


The workshop concluded with the completion of evaluation forms, post-surveys, 
and exit expression sheets. After each participant was allowed time to complete the final 
documents, they were presented with an attendance certificate. The certificate included as 
Appendix D. The facilitator offered thanks for the dedication displayed by all participants 
throughout the project. The facilitator selected five participants to complete an exit 
interview at the conclusion of the last session. The Exit Expressions and the Exit 
Interview are included as Appendix C. The condensed version of the responses to the 
Exit Expressions and the Exit Interviews may be viewed below. The session concluded 
with prayer; followed by participant fellowship and reflections. 

Exit Expressions 

Each participant was asked to provide a written response to two questions 

following the conclusion of the class. (“The participants completing the Exit Expressions 


opted to complete this document anonymously, therefore names are not listed”). The 
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following statements were direct comments made by the participants through their exit 


expression sheets. 


1. How did the Reconciliation Relationship process affect you? 


a. 


“T was affected spiritually because of the focus group. When you think 
you are the only one who has problems, just sit and listen to others, then 
your problems are very small. I have learned to pray for others and myself 
more.” 


“Love and understanding on how important family is and the necessity of 
keeping the lines of communication open. We need to reconcile 
relationships on a daily basis.” 


“T realized forgiveness can happen with only one person, and how 
reconciling will require more than one individual. The course was formed 
solely on a biblical approach. Forgiveness is what God requires of us for a 
closer relationship with Him.” 


“The reconciling relationship process was beneficial because it gave direct 
biblical methods of how to handle specific situations. The concept of 
forgiveness was a common thread and scripture was emphasized 
throughout. Another aspect or help was the opportunity for group 
members to be cleansed from hurts by sharing in group discussion.” 


“The course made me confront the issue of truly forgiving others I had 
claimed to forgive. This lack of forgiveness caused me to have a limited 
relationship with people. In some cases I am still praying for 
reconciliation, but, I realize it is necessary. I must trust the Lord to work it 
out.” 


“One of the key observations for me was the recognition of how much this 
workshop is needed. It is clear from the conversation and discussion that 
many of the group members were carrying a great deal of emotional hurt 
from problems in relationships. The material presented was helpful in 
moving forward and trusting God in all of our relationships.” 


“Enlightened!” 


“T thought the process was helpful in understanding scripture as it relates 
to relationships, not just reconciling but maintaining current relationships. 
The Christian walk can be very challenging and knowing that there are 
biblical examples to guide help a lot. The process also provided an 
opportunity to share real life situations from multiple perspectives.” 
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“Most of the class was reinforcement for what I already know God has 
said about relationships and reconciliation. I appreciated the forum where 
I could talk openly and share experiences with others who are trying to 
grow in Christ as I am.” 

“This class expressed some areas of thought that I had not considered.” 


“This session on reconciling relationships has been beneficial to me 
because it has allowed me to be open and realize that forgiveness begins 
within me. Also, I see that my relationships, while all differences: are 
interconnected to how I deal with conflict; forgiveness, and 
reconciliation.” 


“My eyes were opened to ideas that are extremely important in everyday 
life. For example, I am now familiar with spiritual disciplines, which are a 
new concept for me, and I have applied the concepts taught in this class 
toward two situations. I feel more challenged and well informed.” 


. “I have been able to review relationships where there have been 
difficulties. Through this process I have been able to come to grips with 
the issues and to forgive the individuals. I have also been able to ask for 
forgiveness when I have been unfair or uncaring to others. This has 
brought the relationships to a calmer, more caring level.” 


“These sessions have been beneficial in several areas: 

i. Though I have a daily devotional time, it was advantageous to 
add the reading of Genesis and Acts; though there were days I 
had to remind myself to include them. 

ii. In surrendering my all to God, have all the scriptural references 
affirming that God is truly in control were a blessing. 

ili. Granting forgiveness should become easier after this study; 
especially the in-depth study of how Joseph forgave his brothers. 

iv. Asaresult of this study, there is at least one person in my past 
that I must seek forgiveness from. I vow to continuously seek 
reconciliation. 

v. I gained insight into fellowship among a community of believers. 

vi. I was convicted during the discussion regarding giving. 
Previously I have been really reluctant to take off garments or 
vii. jewelry when I received compliments; however, I pray that I will 
be more giving as a result of this study. 
viii. |The open and honest discussion in this class was a blessing.” 


“T wish this class would continue.” 
“T thank God for the opportunity to attend this well presented informative 


workshop. Also, thanks to the facilitator and all the participants. I felt as if 
I belonged in the group. I believe the most important thing I gained is the 
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awareness that I must do more to develop and maintain good relations 
with all people; keeping in obedience with Christ’s commandment to love 
one another as he has loved us. It is clear that we must become one with 
each other as Jesus Christ is one with God and through Christ we can 
become one with God.” 


“This class has given me insight from a spiritual aspect that has allowed 
me to reach out to people that I normally would not reach. In my case the 
reconciling that I may have not done with others in the past has had an 
impact on my recent relationships. Because, of the trust issues I often push 
people away that really want to let into my life. From a spiritual aspect I 
am truly beginning to let go and let God restore me so that I can begin to 
build relationships that are fulfilling for me as well as being beneficial to 
others.” 


“The workshop has equipped me to share some of the spiritual disciplines 
and study of God’s word to help with reconciliation and forgiveness. The 
scriptures to support the specific spiritual discipline in each lesson, gave 
me the foundation and tools to help others who are seeking the same.” 


2. Would you recommend this workshop to others? Why? All participants responded 


with a resounding yes, they would recommend this workshop. The other 


responses are listed below. 


a. 


“T would recommend this workshop to others because it is very 
informative. The scriptures are broken down for you to understand and 
you get to listen to others and comment on different aspects of life in the 
Bible.” 


“These sessions will help individuals to open up and get past hurtful 
feelings.” 


“Others will be able to acquire a biblical approach on forgiveness and 
reconciling relationships based the living Word of God.” 


“Tt was uplifting and encouraging. The sharing of different experiences, 
the breaking down the scriptures, and the awakening of self-examination 
will help with an individual’s walk with forgiveness and relationship 
reconciliation.” 


“The session promotes open dialogue and honesty about relationship 
issues.” 
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“Tt is good for everyday living, such as, fellowship and disciplines when 
dealing with family, friends, co-workers, etc.” 


“Tt will help others work through bitter relationships and most importantly 
their relationship with God. 


“There are many principles that some believers just never get on their own 
that were taught in this workshop.” 


“Tt provides an opportunity to share thoughts with others and contributes 
to your feelings and understanding of the scriptures.” 


“T would because I believe that reconciling relationships is integral in all 
relationships (work, church, home, and friends).” 


“Definitely! Everyone needs it.” 


“T realize others are going through many issues, concern, and broken 
relationship that can be healed.” 


. “This is a very good biblically based workshop for Christians to 
understand how and why relationships should be reconciled and 
forgiveness is given.” 


“God is relational. Without reconciling relationship all persons suffer.” 


“We learn the word by hearing, so the more we hear the more we learn 
and the more we will be able to manage relationships.” 


“T would recommend this workshop to others to help them get a better 
understanding of how they can begin the healing process from hurt that 
they may have experienced from others. This class has a therapeutic 
undertone with the spiritual basis that can be useful in learning how to use 
the Word as comfort and strength to move past hurt and pain. I would 
suggest spending more time on the disciplines of having the class tailored 
to specific groups (i.e. reconciling relationship with family, co-workers, 
spouses, church, or family) as I feel this may look differently in various 
situations.” 


“The information presented along with the feedback from class 
participants was invaluable. The atmosphere was congenial and the 
participants were open; sharing personal situations with the thought that 
benefited others who may not share.” 
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Interview Questions 


Upon the completion of the workshops five participants agreed to an Exit 


Interview. The interviews were held separately one week following the last session. The 


interview consisted of five questions. The following statements were made in response to 


the questions. [All interviews were confidential; the names of the persons being 


interviewed were withheld by mutual consent]. 


1. Did the information presented in the workshop give you a better understanding of 


forgiveness and spiritual disciplines? If so How? 


a. 


Interviewee #1: “I am able to listen to others better and be aware of what I 
say and how I say it. I also consider other people’s feelings.” 


Interviewee #2: “The information presented in the workshop gave me a 
better understanding of forgiveness and spiritual disciplines. I feel that I 
am more prepared to handle conflicts that might occur among family 
members, friends, neighbors, etc. This workshop made me think about the 
phrase “WWJD”? Now I realize that studying God’s word and praying are 
two powerful disciplines. Since the class started, I have had many 
flashbacks of times when I could have and should have relied on and 
trusted these disciplines. I also discovered that there were times when I did 
apply spiritual disciplines, and I didn’t know it! Just recently, I had a 
conversation with my son about forgiveness, and I actually used the story 
about Joseph and that made me feel good to be able to apply what I 
learned.” 


Interviewee #3: “Yes, I gained a better understanding of forgiveness. God 
requires us to forgive one another as he forgives. To properly obey God 
forgiveness is not a choice but is what God requires. When I forgive and 
reconcile with men I then can reconcile with God through Jesus Christ.” 


Interviewee #4: “The workshop offered a candid discussion of what 
forgiveness really entails. Are we able to forgive as Jesus did and are we 
expected to forget in order to forgive? The discussion made me really 
think about a situation that I wasn’t sure I had forgiven and I realized it 
did not benefit me to hold a grudge. God’s word encourages us to walk in 
forgiveness as Joseph forgave his brothers. Forgiveness is a major factor 
in reconciling relationships.” 


e. 
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Interviewee #5: “While I do not feel the information in the workshop 
presented gave me a better understanding of forgiveness, I can say that it 
has enhanced what I already knew and made me more aware of the 
responsibility I have in providing forgiveness to others. It reminded me 
that forgiveness at times has to be given even when it is sometimes not 
asked for. The burden that we carry around from hurt, hate or anger can 
often be heavy and affect us in other areas in our lives that may not be 
related to the situation we have yet to forgive. Surely if God looked at the 
things we have done and could not forgive us, we would not be afforded 
eternal life.” 


2. How has this workshop significantly helped in your relationships or your 


approach to reconciling relationships? 


a. 


Interviewee #1: “Teaching me to pray to God about specific relationships 
and to give people a heart to receive me when I speak to them.” 


Interviewee #2: “This workshop has better equipped me for reconciling 
relationships. It has offered a variety of spiritual strategies to apply when 
needed. There were times when I prayed before actually approaching a 
specific person about a particular situation. This workshop revealed to me 
that I was on the right track.” 


Interviewee #3: “Yes, I have contacted several family members and 
friends where I believe there have been some unresolved issues. I still 
have a distance to go; however, I am willing to make peace with 
everyone.” 


Interviewee #4: “This workshop helped me to examine my relationships 
with others to see if reconciliation was needed. I could not find any 
conflict that I am aware of right now and that really made me glad.” 


Interviewee #5: “For me, most of the relationships that need to be 
reconciled, the persons are either deceased or I am unable to locate them. 
In all actuality I don’t even know if the person(s) are aware that I still 
harbor feelings because my previous interactions with them did not mirror 
that. I have the ability to interact with individuals that I may not prefer to 
be around even if Iam upset with them. With this, people often will not 
know that I harbor ill feelings, however; inside I’m the one that’s suffering 
and being torn apart (often getting head, stomach and chest pains). This 
has helped me in reconciling within myself and my own issues with 
others. Through the spiritual disciplines I have been more inclined to 
speak to God and asking for relief from this weight that often takes a toll 
on me. In doing so, I have noticed a different feeling when I do have to 
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interact with others I prefer to not be around. I don’t get headaches as 
often as I used to and my spirit just feels different.” 


3. How have you implemented any of the disciplines in your life so far? 


a. 


Interviewee #1: “I am trying to be friendly to the people God brings into 
my path.” 


Interviewee #2: “Attending the class provided a great fellowship. It gave 
me the boldness to pray with people and specifically a family member. It 
requires studying God’s word by discussion with others outside of the 
workshop.” 


Interviewee #3: “Yes. I have made an attempt to reach out to family and 
friends in my life.” 


Interviewee #4: “TI have had an opportunity to increase fellowship and 
prayer to gain a better understanding of others in order to become more 
accepting of our differences.” 


Interviewee #5: “Overall, I think just praying to God for spiritual insight 
has helped me become more open to implementing the disciplines in my 
life. 1am currently in therapy to help with some interpersonal issues in 
relating to others and being more open to letting others in. This class has 
given me insight from a spiritual aspect that has allowed me to reach out 
to people that I normally would not reach out to. In my case the 
reconciling that I may have not done with others in the past has had an 
impact on my recent relationships. Because of the trust issues I often push 
people away that I often want to let in. From a spiritual aspect I am truly 
beginning to let go and let God restore me so that I can begin to build 
relationships that are fulfilling for me as well and being beneficial to 
others.” 


4. Have you had the opportunity to reconcile with someone as a result of this 


workshop? 


a. 


Interviewee # 1: “Yes, but I did not just start speaking to those who I 
needed to reconcile with until I obtained an understanding of the 
workshop concepts. I also made sure I confessed the sin of 
misunderstanding people.” 


Interviewee # 2: “I have not had an opportunity to reconcile a relationship 
yet. But, I did have an opportunity to share ideas about forgiving with 
people helping them with others. One person was struggling with 
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forgiveness and I urged them to go to the person and discuss the 
concerns.” 


Interviewee #3: “Not at this time that I know of. I have shared what I have 
learned in the class with people I encounter.” 


Interviewee #4: “No, not at this time.” 


Interviewee #5: “More specifically, I have begun to reconnect with my 
father, who had been out of my life from the age of 6 until 19. Although 
he had been around since I was 19 we recently just began to spend time 
together, two weeks ago being the first time we spent together just 
because. Initially I wanted to say I didn’t have anything to reconcile with 
him, but as I am speaking God spoke to me, and I guess part of me is still 
hurt that he did not step up and try to be more of a parent when my mother 
died. This is something that I have not shared with him and perhaps after 
we spend more time together I will share it with him. I just don’t want to 
hurt his feelings, but instead I hurt myself by not telling him. Well 
anyway, that’s a relationship I am working towards reconciling as a result 
of this class. Through constant prayer, fellowship, forgiveness and 
breaking bread with one another, I am confident that this is a relationship 
through God’s help that I will be able to mend.” 


5. What tools have the workshops given you to help others around you to reconcile 


through spiritual disciplines? 


a. 


Interviewee #1: “The class has equipped me and given me a clear 
understanding of forgiveness and spiritual disciplines.” 


Interviewee #2: “The workshop is directed to the scriptural unfolding of 
some spiritual disciplines. It teaches you a sense of respect for others. It 
teaches listening skills and patience. We learned that we all need each 
other. It teaches there is a need for confidentiality and trust.” 


Interviewee #3: “The workshop by making me a better person has shown 
me it is good be at peace with myself and others. It helps me to share 
specific scripture and prayer. It also teaches that God has already given us 
a way to reconcile.” 


Interviewee #4: “Scriptures that focus on the spiritual disciplines that 
brings about reconciliation.” 


Interviewee #5: “The first thing that comes to mind is leading by example; 
how can I help others reconcile when I am still working on it myself. So 
first and foremost, I have to practice what I preach. The most important 
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tool I can encourage others around me to work on is having a constant 
prayer life with God asking him to first heal their hurt and anger. I believe 
it’s hard to forgive someone else until we can forgive and let go of the 
feelings we harbor. So it’s important to be ok within ourselves as I believe 
healing needs to start within. In my spiritual gifts class I always discuss 
with attendees the importance of fellowship when first joining the church. 
I am always honest that sometimes when we join church we may have a 
bad experience that pushes us away or sometimes just become 
uninterested. I make it a point to stress the importance of fellowship and 
being involved to help bind them with the church home. Workshop five 
highlighted the importance communion together, fellowship and sharing 
with one another to help bind us together. The workshop gave me a more 
in depth explanation as well as scripture to share with future participants 
to give them more insight into what I was trying to convey.” 


Analysis of Data 


The context associates, along with the writer came together to tabulate and 
analyze the pre-surveys, post-surveys, and workshop evaluations. The results can be 


found on the following pages. 


Workshop Evaluations 


Workshop I — I Surrender All 


Focus Group Workshop Evaluations Session (2) 
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Workshop Content 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Not Sure 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 





1. The information 
presented was relevant to 
the relationships in my life 


50% 


44% 


6% 





2. The information 
presented will be useful in 
helping individuals move 
forward through conflicts 


44% 


50% 


6% 





3. The information given 
was helpful for me in 
general 


56% 


44% 





4. The information given 
was biblically based 


88% 


12% 





5. The workshop provided 
an opportunity for me to 
openly dialogue about my 
relationships 


56% 


38% 


6% 





6. The information 
provided will directly 
impact behavior or 
attitudes 


56% 


38% 


6% 





7. The information has 
challenged me 


38% 


50% 


6% 


6% 





8. The information will 
benefit other people in 
reconciling relationships 


69% 


31% 





9. The workshop objectives 
were achieved 





63% 








37% 














The evaluation forms for Workshop (I Surrender All) provided the researcher 


insight on how to approach the additional workshops. The information presented was 


beneficial in all areas addressed in the evaluation for over 85% of the focus group. This 


may be a result of the change of meeting place which was smaller however comfortable 
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environment. The participants offered the following comments and improvement 


suggestions for the workshop: 


a. 


b. 


The workshop was well organized and well presented. 

Make the workshop longer. 

Would love more dialogue from the participants. 

The workshop covers what is needed and the goal set in the time allowed. 


I believe we all will be able to totally receive and use this information and 
improve all relationships. 


Enjoyable! Informative! 


Even though I was not talkative at this time, I enjoyed and was encouraged by 
what was being discussed. 


I wish that I can openly participate more in this class to express my feelings. 


Keeps the love coming out of the spiritual family. 


Workshop II — Change My Heart 


Focus Group Workshop Evaluations Session (3) 
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Workshop Content 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Not Sure 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 





1. The information 
presented was relevant to 
the relationships in my life 


69% 


25% 


6% 





2. The information 
presented will be useful in 
helping individuals move 
forward through conflicts 


81% 


19% 





3. The information given 
was helpful for me in 
general 


69% 


31% 





4. The information given 
was biblically based 


75% 


25% 





5. The workshop provided 
an opportunity for me to 
openly dialogue about my 
relationships 


69% 


25% 


6% 





6. The information provided 
will directly impact 
behavior or attitudes 


62% 


32% 


6% 





7. The information has 
challenged me 


62% 


32% 


6% 





8. The information will 
benefit other people in 
reconciling relationships 


69% 


25% 


6% 





9. The workshop objectives 
were achieved 








75% 





25% 














The evaluation forms for Workshop (Change My Heart) provided the participants 


an open forum for dialogue. The information presented was beneficial in all areas 


addressed in the evaluation form for over 94% of the participants in the focus group. This 


may be a result of the allowance of more time for feedback. The participants offered the 


following comments and improvement suggestions for the workshop: 
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The workshop is very organized no improvements needed. 


The group interaction is great. Maybe there could be smaller groups so everyone. 
has an opportunity to comment. 


This workshop was an eye opener to self-concepts and beliefs about ourselves. 


In the previous location it was hard to hear all the information; however the room 
change is good for interacting. 


This is the best workshop. 

The workshop is extremely eye—opening and thought provoking. 
Allow additional time for comments and scripture support. 
Limit the tangential comments to cover more material. 


This workshop allowed me to share my experience with the group. 


Workshop III — Change My Heart, Part 2 


Focus Group Workshop Evaluations Session (4) 
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Workshop Content 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Not Sure 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 





1. The information 
presented was relevant to 
the relationships in my life 


66% 


34% 





2. The information 
presented will be useful in 
helping individuals move 
forward through conflicts 


66% 


34% 





3. The information given 
was helpful for me in 
general 


72% 


28% 





4. The information given 
was biblically based 


88% 


12% 





5. The workshop provided 
an opportunity for me to 
openly dialogue about my 
relationships 


55% 


39% 


6% 





6. The information 
provided will directly 
impact behavior or 
attitudes 


66% 


28% 


6% 





7. The information has 
challenged me 


66% 


34% 


6% 





8. The information will 
benefit other people in 
reconciling relationships 


72% 


28% 





9. The workshop 
objectives were achieved 





83% 








17% 














The evaluation forms for Workshop (Change My Heart, Part Two) indicate the 


participants were provided an open forum for dialogue about reconciling relationships. 


The information presented was beneficial in all areas addressed for over 94% of the 
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participants in the focus group. The participants offered the following comments and 
improvement suggestions for the workshop: 
a. The workshop was very well organized and each section flowed into the next. 


b. [like this focus group however if the group where smaller everyone would have 
time to comment. 


c. The information presented has been an eye-opener. 


d. Ihave been confronted with my concepts and beliefs and helped for the better. 
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Workshop IV — Give Me a Clean Heart 


Focus Group Workshop Evaluations Session (5) 





Workshop Content Strongly | Agree | Not Sure | Disagree | Strongly 
Agree Disagree 





1. The information 
presented was relevant to 66% 34% 
the relationships in my life 





2. The information 
presented will be useful in 
helping individuals move 
forward through conflicts 


78% 22% 





3. The information given 
was helpful for me in 54% 46% 
general 





4. The information given 


was biblically based 84% 16% 





5. The workshop provided 
an opportunity for me to 
openly dialogue about my 
relationships 


60% 40% 





6. The information provided 
will directly impact 54% 46% 
behavior or attitudes 





7. The information has 


challenged me 60% 34% 6% 





8. The information will 
benefit other people in 60% 40% 
reconciling relationships 





9. The workshop objectives 


were achieved 66% 34% 


























The evaluation forms for Workshop (Give Me a Clean Heart) indicate the 
participants were provided an open forum for dialogue about reconciling relationships. 
The information presented was beneficial in all areas addressed for over 94% of the 
participants in the focus group. The participants offered the following comments and 


improvement suggestions for the workshop: 
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More time for discussion would be beneficial. 


. I learned more about myself through this workshop. I am able to look at things 
that have been stunting my spiritual growth. 


The topic was thoroughly discussed and no improvement is needed. 
. The subject matter was very relevant to the relationships in my life. 
Great job. The workshop was good. 

Very well put together. Well presented. 


The workshop has compelled me to improve my interaction with others and spend 
more time with Christians. 


. This was a soul searching study that caused me to go back to prayer and sing 
“Give Me a Clean Heart.” The discussion was good. 


We could always have more time in these discussions. 
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Workshop V — Bind Us Together 


Focus Group Workshop Evaluations Session (6) 





Workshop Content Strongly | Agree | Not Sure | Disagree | Strongly 
Agree Disagree 





1. The information 
presented was relevant to 71% 21% 71% 
the relationships in my life 





2. The information 
presented will be useful in 
helping individuals move 
forward through conflicts 


79% 21% 





3. The information given 
was helpful for me in 93% 71% 
general 





4. The information given 


was biblically based 100% 





5. The workshop provided 
an opportunity for me to 
openly dialogue about my 
relationships 


86% 7% 7% 





6. The information provided 
will directly impact 86% 14% 
behavior or attitudes 





7. The information has 


challenged me 93% 1% 





8. The information will 
benefit other people in 86% 14% 
reconciling relationships 





9. The workshop objectives 


were achieved 86% 14% 


























The evaluation forms for Workshop (Bind Us Together) indicate the participants 
were provided an open forum for dialogue about reconciling relationships. The 
information presented was beneficial in all areas addressed for over 93% of the 
participants in the focus group. The participants offered the following comments and 


improvement suggestions for the workshop: 
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The workshop was put together well. 


. More time for discussion would be a plus. The group is excellent for 
communication. 


I have learned information about binding together in fellowship with believers. I 
have been compelled to pool my resources and act on a mutual obligation to help 
people as the spirit leads. 

. Well done. I really enjoyed this presentation. 


This workshop was good at helping me to better understand my life purpose. 


We should repeat this presentation at another time for others. 


Workshop VI-I Need Thee 


Focus Group Workshop Evaluations Session (7) 
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Workshop Content 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Not Sure 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 





1. The information 
presented was relevant to 
the relationships in my life 


70% 


30% 





2. The information 
presented will be useful in 
helping individuals move 
forward through conflicts 


76% 


24% 





3. The information given 
was helpful for me in 
general 


70% 


30% 





4. The information given 
was biblically based 


76% 


24% 





5. The workshop provided 
an opportunity for me to 
openly dialogue about my 
relationships 


70% 


30% 





6. The information provided 
will directly impact 
behavior or attitudes 


70% 


30% 





7. The information has 
challenged me 


53% 


41% 


6% 





8. The information will 
benefit other people in 
reconciling relationships 


82% 


18% 





9. The workshop objectives 
were achieved 








76% 





24% 














The evaluation forms for Workshop (I Need Thee) indicate the participants were 


provided an open forum for dialogue about reconciling relationships. The information 


presented was beneficial in all areas addressed for over 93% of the participants in the 


focus group. The participants offered the following comments and improvement 


suggestions for the workshop: 
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I want to shout I need thee oh Lord, I need thee. 


. Wonderful class. 


No improvement needed. 


. The workshop could be more weeks; there is a need for more discussion to cover 
all the material. 


Please extend the time if taught again. 


This session was relevant in my walk. Wonderful class, good engagement and 
powerful insights from all. 


It could be a few more weeks longer. The course was solely based on scripture 
from the Bible, which was the best part because God laid it all out for us. 


. The session was very well put together. Please have this class again. 


The Pre & Post-Survey Results 


The facilitator of the workshop used the pre and post survey method as the 
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measuring tool for this project. The participants of the focus group were asked to check 


the appropriate box which best identifies their feelings or understanding. For the purpose 


of documenting the findings strongly agree and agree will be identified simply as agreed 


and strongly disagree and simply disagree will be identified as disagree. 









































Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
Pre Post Pre Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 
1. [have a lot of 
knowledge about 0% | 73% | 27% | 16% | 54% | 11% | 19% | 0% 
reconciling relationships 
Analysis of Data 


Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 27% of the focus group agreed to 


have a lot of knowledge about reconciling relationships. After completing the workshop 


“Reconciling Relationships through Spiritual Disciplines,” 89% of the group agreed to 


have a lot of knowledge about the subject. The pre and post surveys indicate a sixty two 


percentile point increase in knowledge of reconciling relationships after completion of 


the workshop. This could be a direct result of attending the sessions and understanding 


the material presented on forgiveness and reconciliation. 



































Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

Pre Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 
2. Tam well versed in | 9% | 33% | 36% | 56% | 54% | 11% | 10% | 0% 
spiritual disciplines 
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Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 35% of the participants agree to 


being well versed in spiritual disciplines. After completing the workshop “Reconciling 


Relationships through Spiritual Disciplines,” 89% of the group agreed to have a lot of 


knowledge about the subject. The pre and post surveys indicate a fifty three percentile 


point increase in the knowledge after completion of the workshop. This could be a direct 


result of reading, understanding, and application of the scriptures in the session 


workshops. 





























Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
Pre Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 
3. All my family, work, 
church, and friendship, | 0% | 17% | 23% | 22% | 36% | 50% | 41% | 11% 
relationships are free of 
conflict 

















Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 23% of the participants agree they 


are free of conflict. After completing the workshop “Reconciling Relationships through 


Spiritual Disciplines,” 39% of the group agreed they are free of conflict. The pre and post 


surveys indicate a sixteen percentile point increase in freedom from conflict after 


completion of the workshop. This could be due to the length of the workshop series. 


Understanding discipline is one thing, however application is a long process which 


continues throughout life. 





























Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
Pre Post Pre Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 
4. Specific conflicts in 
relationships have led | oo, | 939 | 18% | 16% | 14% | 28% | 59% | 33% 
to a lack of trust in 
God 
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Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 73% of the participants disagree 
that conflict in relationships has led to a lack of trust in God. After completing the 
workshop “Reconciling Relationships through Spiritual Disciplines,” 61% of the group 
disagreed that conflict in relationships has led to a lack of trust in God. The pre and post 
surveys indicate a twelve percentile point increase in the focus group participants who 
now agree conflict has led or does lead to a lack of trust in God. This could be a direct 
result of participants exploring the information presented which gave them an 


opportunity to be more honest with their true feelings. 





Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 








5. Ihave a un- 
reconciled relationship 
that could have been 
handled differently 


41% | 33% | 45% | 39% | 5% | 22% | 9% | 6% 



































Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 86% of the participants agree they 
have a relationship conflict that could have been handled differently. After completing 
the workshop “Reconciling Relationships through Spiritual Disciplines,” 72% agree to 
have a relationship conflict that could have been handled differently. The pre and post 
surveys indicate a fourteen percentile point decrease of focus group participants who 
agree that they have a relationship conflict that could have been handled differently. This 
could be a direct result of participants applying the principles of biblical forgiveness and 
spiritual disciplines to their un-reconciled relationships. It could also mean some 
participants once attending the workshop realized they have handled their relationship in 


a Godly manner. 
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Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
Pre Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 
6. Conflict in 
relationships hinders | 59g, | 23% | 32% | 44% | 23% | 22% | 18% | 11% 
my effectiveness at 
home, work, or church 








Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 59% of the participants agree that 


conflicts hinder effectiveness. After completing the workshop “Reconciling Relationships 


through Spiritual Disciplines,” 67% agree that conflicts hinder effectiveness. The pre and 


post surveys indicate an eight percentile point increase of focus group participants who 


are able to see how conflicts in relationships hinder their effectiveness. This could be a 


direct result of participants being able to see specific hindrances in their relationships 


after attending the workshop sessions or an acceptance of the fact that some of their 


problems are conflict related but expected. 



































Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
Pre Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 
7. [have conflict in a 
current relationship 
that is affecting my 22% | 11% | 23% | 16% | 32% | 50% | 23% | 23% 
attitude and/or 
behavior 











Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 45% of the participants agree to 


having conflict in a current relationship that is affecting their attitude and or behavior. 


After completing the workshop “Reconciling Relationships through Spiritual 


Disciplines,” 27% of the participants agree to having conflict in a current relationship that 


is affecting their attitude and or behavior. The pre and post surveys indicate an eighteen 
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percentile point decrease of focus group participants who now have affected attitudes and 
behavior. This could be a direct result of participants learning the process of letting go 


and allowing God to change people and change their response to conflict. 





Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 











8. I can accurately 
explain forgiveness 23% | 50% | 45% | 50% | 32% | 0% | 0% | 0% 
according to the Bible 
































Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 68% of the participants agreed they 
could accurately explain forgiveness according to the Bible. After completing the 
workshop “Reconciling Relationships through Spiritual Disciplines,” 100% agreed they 
could accurately explain forgiveness according to the Bible. The pre and post surveys 
indicate a thirty two percentile point increase of focus group participants who they could 
accurately explain forgiveness according to the Bible. This could be a direct result of 


attending the workshop sessions and gaining biblical understanding of forgiveness. 





Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 





Pre Post Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 








9. I can identify spiritual 
disciplines according to the 14% | 39% | 32% | 61% | 45% | 0% | 9% | 0% 
Bible 





























Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 46% of the participants could not 
identify spiritual disciplines according to the Bible. After completing the workshop 
“Reconciling Relationships through Spiritual Disciplines,” 100% of the participants agree 


they can now identify spiritual disciplines according to the Bible. The pre and post 
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surveys indicate a fifty four percentile point increase of the focus group were able to 
identify spiritual disciplines. This could be a direct result of attending the workshop 


sessions and understanding the material that was presented. 





Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 





Pre Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post | Pre | Post 








10. I feel equipped to reconcile 


: ; : 14% | 39% | 27% | 61% | 45% | 0% | 14% | 0% 
relationship conflicts 





























Prior to the workshop sessions of this project, 41% of the participants agree they 
are equipped to reconcile relationships. After completing the workshop “Reconciling 
Relationships through Spiritual Disciplines,” 100% agree they are equipped to reconcile 
relationships. The pre and post-surveys indicate a fifty nine percentile point increase of 
focus group participants who feel equipped to reconcile relationships. This could be a 
direct result of attending the workshop sessions and understanding the material that was 


presented. 


Conclusion 
At the conclusion of the focus group sessions, the participants indicated there is a 
need for this workshop to be offered again. Many of the focus group members expressed 
a desire to engage in continued Bible studies with each other due the sense of fellowship 
and connectivity. The facilitator of the project has taken into consideration all of the 
comments and will engage with the leadership as to why this project and others like it can 
possibly be included as a ministry offering on an ongoing basis. This focus group was 


initiated as a requirement for the Doctor of Ministry Project; and has offered a true sense 
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of healing and spiritual growth for the leadership and members of the Calvary Baptist 


Church. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


SUMMARY, REFLECTIONS, AND CONCLUSION 


Summary 

The purpose of this project was to develop a model to serve as an environment of 
trust and support for individuals who are facing problems of disconnect, and the lack of 
communication within relationships. Unfortunately, the church is not immune from these 
problems, which often build walls of indifference, anger, and nonchalant attitudes toward 
family members, friends, and especially the community of faith. Hence, the writer 
employed an educational element to address these problems. The element was selected 
because “education leads to changes—changes in the amount of knowledge people have; 
changes in skills and competencies; changes in the way we communicate and understand 
each other; changes in our sense of self; and changes in the social world.”! 

This chapter reiterates the process of research for this project; summarizes the 
field experience; and provides reflections on the implementation of the project. In 
addition, it displays lesson conclusions, comments from the participants, and insight on 


further study by suggesting ways of implementing the project in the future. 


' Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for 
Teachers of Adults (San Francisco, CA: The Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1996), 160. 
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Field Experience 

The context of this project was Calvary Baptist Church, which has served the 
community since its formation in 1921. Calvary has a history of meeting the spiritual and 
physical needs of its membership, and the surrounding community in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Functioning as a family church, Calvary still ministers to over ten branches of 
the original founding families. With the passing of time, the loss of membership, the 
transformation of technology, and the economic downfall of the community, the family 
unit displays signs of strain and disconnect. This disconnect is evident in the home and in 
the church. More importantly, the family unit has failed to acknowledge their brokenness, 
and their inability to reconcile relationships; therefore, this community of faith finds itself 
in a family. In other words, as people of God in the church, they are not part of the 
family, and are not actively growing, working, or participating in life changing ministry. 

The writer, at Calvary, utilized the twelve months prior to this project evaluating 
and serving in the Discipleship Ministry. During that time, the researcher encountered 
some participants who were unable to focus on being a disciple of Christ due to 
overwhelming personal issues of unresolved abuse and neglect; abandonment issues; 
financial debt; unstable marriages; unruly children; and so much more. Many displayed 
an inability to maneuver through these challenges; therefore, in the opinion of the 
researcher, suffer from non—communicative, severed or nonexistent relationships. These 
issues largely dealt with inoperable family units, and severed relationships. As 
individuals attempt to face daily challenges, they displayed a lack of interest, had no 


motivation to get involved in the discipleship process, and put spiritual formation on the 
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“back burner,” resulting in the inability to connect to the natural family or the church 
family. 

After careful review of the situation, the writer saw a need for appropriate 
environments that displays spiritual disciplines outlined in the Bible, which would foster 
reconciliation. Consequently, the writer determined most believers do not automatically 
move into a growth process, and do not understand the necessity of applying spiritual 
disciplines to a daily bases. It was determined the best way to address the concern would 
be through focus group settings, where participants could dialogue, and share information 
confidentially and comfortably among persons in presumed similar situations. The focus 
group was comprised of a cross section of members form Calvary Baptist Church, who 
engaged in seven workshops [1 per week], which included a research design component. 
The participants were brought together in a round-table setting, where a small meal was 
provided by the group members to help promote bonding and a family environment. The 
meal eased tension and allowed a free environment to share concerns, to express hurt, and 
to encourage one another through the process of reconciliation. 

The project was implemented through action research, which examined the 
impact and transformation of individuals within a spiritual setting. The qualitative 
research methodology, consisting on several forms, was utilized to reconcile family 
relationships through spiritual disciplines. The volunteers who participanted in the 
focused group engaged in completing a pre-survey, an evaluation after each workshop 
session, a post-survey, and an exit expression sheet. In addition, as a result of observation 
during the workshop, five participants were chosen to complete a cognitive interview 


immediatedly following the completion of the final workshop. 
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Reflections 

This project placed a spotlight on the ability of the writer to understand the need 
for reconciliation amongst the believers. The pain and disconnections were deeper than 
imagined. Although these individuals had gained the kingdom of God and accepted the 
love of God, they were having a difficult time relating and forgiving family members on 
a day to day basis. The writer saw evidence of families hurting and disconnected due to 
various conflicts. This revelation helped the writer to see that six sessions would be a 
starting point, however the depth of the hurt would need more reflection. In addition, 
although men expressed themselves differently, the process uncovered, they too are 
hurting, and could benefit from this process the same as women. 

Data collected during the project indicates the workshops had a significant impact 
on the ability of the focus group to reconcile relationships through the use of spiritual 
disciplines. Prior to the workshops, the participants had not openly discussed their hurts, 
or reasons why they had failed to reconcile specific situations in their lives. Many had 
become “model Christians”; however, they had ignored the hurt that existed in their lives. 
In addition, for many of the participants, they sought comfort by trusting in God to deal 
with their offender. The writer found most participants developed a form of forgiveness 
by basically ignoring the problem and the offender. It was discovered participants 
continue to suffer from deep-seeded hurts that need to be addressed. 

The project gave the participants greater insight on the magnitude of individuals 
who are hurting, and demonstrated that we are not alone. This highlighted the need for a 
united community, and helped the group understand the value of turning to the church as 


a necessary support system. As the group came to understand “we are all in this 
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together,” there was a level of comfort, and expressions of confidentiality, which opened 
hearts to receive the Word and apply the disciplines. The workshops, as seen in the 
evaluations, yielded an increase in knowledge and understanding of the subject matter. 
The participants gained greater insight on the reconciliation and spiritual disciplines, and 


were therefore better equipped to minister to others. 


Lessons Learned 

Throughout the development of this project, there were several lessons learned by 
the researcher. One main lesson was there is a need for more time to allow the 
participants to utilize their ability to digest the material. Throughout the evaluations, it 
was determined there was not enough time allotted for the class discussion. The 
workshop sessions were allotted an hour and a half to review and dialogue on the 
proposed information. However, the subject matter prompted dialogue and every 
participant generally wanted to chime in with life stories. The sessions promoted 
engagement from beginning to end. The relaxed atmosphere was one of the reasons 
individuals did not mind continuing, even when the scheduled session time was 
exhausted. 

Another lesson learned was that reconciliation is a life-long process. Although, 
forgiveness may be given to a person for one event, there could very well be another 
instance involving that person or someone else the next day. Life is a series of hurts, 
upsets, and disappointments. Therefore, in order to reconcile with our brothers and 
sisters, we are given the opportunity to apply spiritual disciplines over and over again. 


For instance, for those persons who believed they had reconciled, yet were hurting, and 
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were still holding on to parts of that hurt, this project encouraged them to revisit their hurt 
and look for additional ways of healing. The family round table atmosphere allowed the 
participants to share, and to work through the hurt productively and successfully. This 
round table also provided a sense of unity for the group, while giving the participants a 
feeling of togetherness, as opposed to opposition. 

Finally, another one of the lessons learned is that reconciliation takes time. For 
some, it does not happen overnight. Individuals had an opportunity reconcile at their own 
pace, in their own way, as their minds adjusted to this journey of spiritual growth. One of 
the obstacles presented was the difficulty in addressing a sin or offense the offender did 
not wish to acknowledge. The spiritual disciplines helped individuals become receptive to 
the concept of forgiveness, and in turn promoted reconciliation. When individuals came 
together on a consistent basis, it helped them understand one another; they were able to 
see what makes each person act and react in a certain way. The sharing of food, materials 
and resources allowed them to work and participate on a level playing field, which 
resulted in them being more receptive to each discipline, and the practices of God. The 
commands of God were able to “break up the hard rocky ground.” Prayer and fellowship 


provided that smooth transition to proper thinking and communication. 


Conclusions 
It is the conclusion of the researcher that this project assisted the participants 
within the group to reflect on their current behaviors; to change their attitude toward 
reconciliation and spiritual disciplines, and grow toward spiritual maturity. The focus 


group formed as a true body of the disciples of Christ, who were able to practice spiritual 
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disciplines daily, as well as coming together on a weekly basis. This community utilized 
the dialogical principle, which consisted of shared conversations, sincere respect and 
feedback. This theory was illustrated through the results of the pre and post-surveys, the 
exit expressions, and the cognitive interviews. 

The pre-survey indicated approximately a fourth of the group was confident about 
their knowledge of reconciling relationship and spiritual disciplines. It also revealed that 
less than half of the group could identify spiritual disciplines and, felt equipped to 
reconcile broken relationships. The post-survey indicated the group had increased in 
knowledge, and over three fourths of the group was confident about their knowledge. The 
entire group indicated in the post-survey they were able to identify spiritual disciplines 
and they felt equipped to reconcile relationships when necessary. In addition, there was a 
slight increase from one fourth of the group to one third of the group, who indicated 
being free from conflict as a result of participating in the group. It is evident through the 
pre and post-surveys, individuals through gaining knowledge: were able to recognize 
areas of brokenness, were more willing to begin to reconcile, and apply the principles of 
various spiritual disciplines. 

Through the exit expressions and the cognitive interviews, the hypothesis was 
proven true. The group, through the close knit sessions was able to form a bond, and 
accept the group as a safe secure and place to share their hurts. Individuals were able to 
see others experience some of the same situations in their lives. During the sessions, the 
participants, in feeling the need to reveal their past transgressions, confessed should have 
handled them differently. Specific individuals in the group felt it was an opportunity to 


heal and to allow burdens to be lifted. They were excited with the results of applying 
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spiritual disciplines to their relationships, and indicated the sessions had been a great help 
in resolving their past and present issues. Others were able to see how the Bible outlines 


ways to handle conflict, and deals with reconciliation from Genesis through Revelation. 


Recommendations for Further Study 

This project was a huge success in providing an outlet for hurting individuals, and 
giving them opportunities to talk out their concerns, as well as utilize spiritual disciplines 
in the healing process. However, there are a couple of recommendations for further study. 
First, demographically, it would have been beneficial to have had the participation of 
youth and young adults in the age range from 12-29 years old. Specifically, a 
concentration might be placed on youth bullying to unfold the sufferings of the victims 
and the triggers of the violators. It is believed the earlier we understand and incorporate 
reconciliation into a community setting, we will have a greater chance of providing 
ministry to other hurting individuals. Youth are very impressionable and it is believed 
they will be more receptive to spiritual disciplines if shared in this comfortable group 
setting. In addition, it would be helpful in further study to gain perspective from more 
males, particularly males under the age of 50 years old. Also, it was determined that 
individuals with siblings, and those with no siblings, as well as individuals from different 
cultural backgrounds cope with relationships and reconciliation many different ways. 
Therefore, the writer recommends further study with possibly diverse focus groups, 
including multi-cultural, youth, young adults, and males. 

The next recommendation is to incorporate a workshop to look at the various 


offenses of the participants; their particular perceptions of what happened to them, and 
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how they actually had an opportunity to work out these issues within their family and 
church community. To eliminate judgment, it would be helpful to hear from the offender 
and the offended. As an example, an individual in the group felt offended by someone 
else in the group; however when all of the information was laid on the table, it was much 
easier to reconcile. The presence of the offended and the offender allowed for an 
atmosphere of sharing all sides of the story. Thus, it is recommended for a possible 
session where both parties are present, and the disciplines are applied to foster 
reconciliation based on all information presented. 

It is determined there should be follow-up with the focus group six months to a 
year after the original sessions. This would allow for the group to stay in touch with their 
healing environment. Individuals will have an opportunity to discuss their progress, 
engage in conversation for help where there was no progress, discuss how they were able 
to reconcile with identified individuals, and to share success stories, and areas where they 
have grown. It will also establish if there is a need to help the individual move towards 
connecting with those they have not reconciled with due various reasons. This session 
could serve as an instrument to further measure the progress and/or success of the project. 
Also, during this session, the group could consider follow-up session strategies that foster 
reconciliation, and applying the spiritual disciples to the daily walk. 

After processing all comments from the participants directly after the class and 
months after the project, it was determined that this model should include a “what’s next” 
section that would provide a means for sustainability. The focus group was a controlled 
and safe environment, which provided fellowship, and developed relationships with 


members of the group and the facilitator. The question “how does the participant sustain 
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what they have learned?” needs to be answered. For the purpose of uninterrupted growth, 
a progression chart or plan could be developed to act as a conductor for the participants in 
their spiritual journey. Another means of sustainability could involve the actual 
participants prepareing and developing to become facilitators of similar groups. 

Finally, as the writer reflects on the overall project success, it has been 
determined there needs to be more research in the future on developing a plan to reach 
out to others in the community. Throughout, this document served the purpose of 
individual purging, spiritual growth, and reconciling with one another. It has helped the 
participants to become more effective in their outreach to those who are on the outside of 
Gods community. This project has shown there is a need to instruct individuals beyond 
reconciling their own relationships. There is a need to develop ways to get past “just 
meeting” the social economic needs of the community. Steps are needed to reach the 
onlooker or beneficiaries, to go beyond being satisfied with the physical. The project can 


truly move from individual to family, to church to community. 
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APPENDIX A 


ORIENTATION DOCUMENTS 
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Pre-Survey/Post-Survey “Reconciling Relationships” 





Strongly 
Agree 


Agree Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 





1. [have a lot of knowledge 
about reconciling relationships 





2. Tam well versed in spiritual 
disciplines 





3. All my family, work, church, 
and friendship, relationships are 
free of conflict 





4. Specific conflicts in 
relationships have led to a lack 
of trust in God 





5. [have a un-reconciled 
relationship that could have 
been handled differently 





6. Conflict in relationships 
hinders my effectiveness at 
home, work, or church 





7. [have conflict in a current 
relationship that is affecting my 
attitude and/or behavior 





8. I can accurately explain 
forgiveness according to the 
bible 





9. I can identify spiritual 
disciplines according to the 
bible 








10. I feel equipped to reconcile 
relationship conflicts 

















Demographics Section 
A. Male 
B. 12-19 
40-49 


70-79 


Female 
20-29 30-39 
50-59 60-69 


80-89 90+ 


C. years of membership in this church 
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Syllabus 


Monday 7:00 p.m.-8:30 p.m. [February 25, 2013 to April 8, 2013] 
Facilitator: | Rev. Dorothea James, M.Div., djames @calvarybaltimore.com, 443-863- 
8621 go0ogletalk 


Reconciling Relationships: Through Spiritual Disciplines 


Workshop Description 

The purpose of this project is to develop habits for reconciling relationships through the 
application of specific spiritual disciplines for members at the Calvary Baptist Church. 
This study will utilize a questionnaire, focus groups, pre and post survey, workshops, 
evaluations, observation, and cognitive interviewing. 


I. Rationale 
To have believers strengthened through biblical principles and_ practical 
application. Through a series of instruction, individuals are able to establish a 
daily devotional life and mature into reproducing Christians. 

Il. Prerequisites 
None 

II. Course Objectives 
A. To identify factors contributing to broken or disconnected family and 

severed relationships 
B. To examine the impact of applying spiritual disciplines to the 
reconciliation process 

C. To establish trust in God and the promises outlined in the bible 
D. To obtain skills for everyday Christian living 

IV. Course Goals 
The goal of this project is to provide a safe and confidential environment 
where the participants are able to recognize and articulate brokenness and the 
researcher can present a practical model for reconciling relationships through 
the continued implementation of specific spiritual disciplines. 

V. Materials For Learning 
A. Syllabus 
B. Study Bible 

VI. — Coures Requirements 

. Be in attendance 

Affirm others 

Keep confidentiality 

. Be open 

Be honest 

Exercise sensitivity 

. Be accountable 

. Always pray for one another 


TOMMOAw> 


Course Chart 
SPRING & FALL TERM Classes (February 25 — April 8, 2013) 
Monday 7:00pm-8:30pm 
Fellowship Hall 
Reconciling Relationships: Through Spiritual Disciplines 
Facilitator: Rev. Dorothea James, M.Div., djames @calvarybaltimore.om 
443-863-8621 googletalk 
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Session 



































Steele Date Workshop Title 
eed oo Introduction 
1 A Focal Scripture: Genesis 50:15-21 & Acts 2:42-47 
Session One 
Workshop One 
2 jee oe I Surrender All: Referring to God 
Focal Scripture: Genesis 50:15-21 & Psalm 34:8 
Marhaioo13: (|S oeP= 
3 Saccion (Thies Change My Heart: Forgiveness 
Focal Scripture: Genesis 50:15-21 & Matthew 6:14 
Workshop 3 
4 ses eg Change My Heart: Forgiveness Part 2 
Focal Scripture: Acts 2:42-47 & Ephesians 4:20-23 
Workshop 4 
5 re aa ey Give Me a Clean Heart: The Word 
Focal Scripture: Acts 2:42-47 & Hebrews 12:14 
Workshop 5 
6 April 1, 2013 Bind Us Together: Fellowship 
Session Six Focal Scripture: Acts 2:42-47; Matthew 26:26-29 and 
Luke 24:30 
April 8, 2013 Workshop 6 
a Session Seven I Need Thee: Prayer 
Conclusion Focal Scripture: Acts 2:42-47 & Matthew 5:44 
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Monday, February 25, 2013 


Dear Focus Group Participant: 


I would like to express my gratitude that you have consented to join, participate in the 
formulation of the Doctor of Ministry Project “Reconciling Relationships Through Spiritual 
Discipline. Your involvement in this focus group, pre/post surveys, and evaluations will be 


valuable. The duration of the focus group is from February 25 — April 8, 2013. 


Thank you, 


Rev. Dorothea James 
United Theological Doctoral Candidate 


Evaluation Form 


Reconciling Relationships 
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Workshop Content 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Not Sure 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 





1. The information presented 
was relevant to the 
relationships in my life 





2. The information presented 
will be useful in helping 
individuals move forward 
through conflicts 





3. The information given was 
helpful for me in general 





4. The information given was 
biblically based 





5. The workshop provided an 
opportunity for me to openly 
dialogue about my 
relationships 





6. The information provided 
will directly impact behavior 
or attitudes 





7. The information has 
challenged me 





8. The information will 
benefit other people in 
reconciling relationships 








9. The workshop objectives 
were achieved 




















10. In what ways can this workshop be improved? 


11. Other comments or suggestions: 
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Workshop I 


I Surrender All 


Hymn of Praise: I Surrender All 
Scripture Reading: Genesis 50:19-20; Psalm 34:8 
Lesson: I Surrender All by Referring to God 


Goal: To help participants understand the need to surrender to God when reconciling 
relationships and to give them the tools to share knowledge obtained from the Bible. 


1. We are not in Control 


Genesis 30:2 
Proverbs 19:21 
Genesis 15:1 
Genesis 43:23 
Genesis 46:3 
Matthew 19:26 


2. Vengeance is not Ours 


Leviticus 19:18 
Deuteronomy 32:35 
Romans 12:19 
Numbers 23:19-20 
Numbers 24:13 


3. Transferring Meant for Evil to Good 


Proverbs 16:9 
Isaiah 54:17 
Genesis 45:7 
Romans 8:28 
Jeremiah 29:11 


We can look at what God has done only with humility, anticipating that God will 
constantly reveal to us new dimensions of the acts of significance. As Philip 
Yancey summarizes from his interviews with Frederick Buechner, the latter 
profoundly trusts that God is alive and present in the world, but he is not at all 
surprised that God gives us only momentary glimpses into a mystery of such 
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depth, power and beauty that if we were to see it head on, in any way other than in 
glimpses, I suspect we would be annihilated.' 


Discussion 


What does it mean to surrender? 

What does surrender mean, according to the Joseph narrative? 

Who is in control? Did the scripture lesson teach you new information about who is 
in control of your life? 

Is vengeance ours? Have you taken matters into your own hands in past relationships? 
Do you know have greater belief that everything works for our good? 


Application 


How will you apply what you have learned today? 


' Marva Dawn, Talking the Walk: Letting Christian Language Live Again (Grand Rapids: MI: 


Brazos Press, 2005), 107. 


Workshop II 


Change My Heart 


Hymn of Praise: Change My Heart 
Scripture Reading: Genesis 50:15-18; Matthew 6:14 
Lesson: Change My Heart 


Goal: To help participants understand forgiveness and the need to forgive when 
reconciling relationships and to give them tools to share knowledge obtained from this 
Bible. 


1. Attitudes and Circumstances 
e What attitude did Joseph’s brothers harbor against him? 
e What caused them to have this attitude? Genesis 37:4 
e What are some of the mitigating circumstances that have caused separation in 
your relationships? 
e How did this attitude manifest itself? Genesis 37:18-20, 26-27 
e What type of attitudes manifested in your various relationships? 


2. Forgiveness Unfolded 
a. When we forgive 
e Luke 7:41-42 
b. Settling the debt 
e Matthew 5:38-39 


Discussion 

e Explain forgiveness in your own words? 

e What cause the brothers to confess and beg for forgiveness? 
e What feelings cause you to move to asking for forgiveness? 
e Define grudge in your own word. 
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e Are the brothers reflecting how they believe Joseph feels about them or how they felt 


about Joseph? 
e Is there any guilt you may be still harboring? 
e Was their fear irrational? See Genesis 27:41 
e What does this say about the brothers? 
e Did they actually forgive their brother? 


e Do you believe the brothers were able to rid them of the sense of guilt incurred when 


Joseph was still a boy? 
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Gandhi’s says, “‘an eye for eye, a tooth for a tooth cannot sustain itself forever; 
ultimately both parties end up blind and toothless.” 


Application 
e How will you apply what you have learned today? 


* Robert Jeffress, When Forgiveness Doesn’t Make Sense (Colorado Springs, CO: Waterbrook 
Press, 2000), 52. 
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Workshop III 


Change My Heart, Part 2 


Hymn of Praise: Lord Prepare Me 
Scripture Reading: Genesis 50:15-18; Matthew 6:14 
Lesson: Change My Heart 


Goal: To help participants understand forgiveness and the need to forgive when 
reconciling relationships and to give them tools to share knowledge obtained from this 
Bible. 


1. A Second Look at Forgiveness 
a. Reflecting on Josephs Brothers Petition 

e What information did the brother’s note contain? 

e How are we able to rise above personal revenge? 
oO Luke 23:34 
o Matthew 18:21-22 
o Luke 17:3-4 
o Ephesians 4:32 


2. Define reconciliation in your own words 
a. Matthew 5:23-24 
b. 2 Corinthians 5:18 


C. S. Lewis said, “Forgiveness is a beautiful word, until you have something to 


forgive.” 


Dr. W. A. Criswell: “If I ever fall into sin, I pray that I don’t fall into the hands of 
those censorious, critical, self-righteous judges in the church. I’d rather fall into 
the hands of the barkeepers, streetwalkers, and dope peddlers, because the church 


people tend to tear each other apart with their gossipy tongues”. 


3. Is Forgetting Reasonable? 
a. Jeremiah 31:34 


Dr. Church Lynch says, “All memories are stored in the brain by electronic 
impulses and by chemical transference. Messages are sent simultaneously from 


> Robert Jeffress, When Forgiveness Doesn’t Make Sense (Colorado Springs, CO: Waterbrook 
Press, 2000), 9. 


4 Thid., 13. 


nerve to nerve both electronically and chemically. Memory is not a spiritual 
function it’s a biological function. Our brain can store at least six hundred 


memories a second. That would work out to about one-and-a-half trillion bits of 


information if we were to live seventy-five years. That is awesome when I 
consider that I don’t even remember what I had for breakfast two days ago.” 


b. Remembering Helps Us 
1) Psalm 107:1 
2) Exodus 33:19 
3) Romans 5:8 
4) 1 John 4:8-10 
5) Romans 12:3 
6) Titus 3:5 


c. Someone has to pay 
1) Isaiah 53:6 
2) Psalm 103:12 
3) John 1:29 
4) 2 Corinthians 5:19 
5) Colossians 1:13-14 


Discussion 

Do you have people and situations in your life that are hard to get past? 
Are there areas of bitterness in your life? 

Are there times when you do things out of anger? 

What kind of things? 

We should walk in forgiveness. How do we do that? 


In what ways? 
e Have you been able to forgive all your offenders as Joseph forgave his brothers? 
e Is there, perhaps, an appropriate way for you to let that person know he or she is 
forgiven? 
e Why do we carry the sin Jesus already removed? 
e Do you believe forgiveness is the pathway to reconciliation? Why? 


Application 
e How will you apply what you have learned today? 


Have there been instances in your life when someone clearly meant evil against you? 
Have you seen, in retrospect, God working those events for your good and his glory? 


> Chuck Lynch, J Should Forget But: Finding Release From Anger and Bitterness (Nashville, TN: 


Word Publishing, 1998), 27. 
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Workshop IV 


Give Me a Clean Heart 


Hymn of Praise: Give Me a Clean Heart 
Scripture Reading: Acts 2:42-47 
Lesson: Give Me a Clean Heart 


Goal: To help the participants gain knowledge concerning the early church and the 
discipline of studying the word of God while gaining tools to share information obtained 
from the Bible. 


1. The Church Begins 
a. What do we know about the book of Acts? 
b. What do we know about its Purpose? Why do we believe the book was written? 
c. Colossians 4:14 


2. The Community 
a. Why aCommunity? Why did God, believe we should be among a community of 
believers? 


3. The Word 
a. In reference to the focal passage what does devoted mean? What does devoted 

mean to you? 
1) What words come to mind when you look at this scripture? 
2) Psalm 133:1 
3) John 17:23 
4) 1 Corinthians 1:10 
5) Ephesians 4:1-3. 
6) Colossians 3:14 


Saint Cyprian of Carthage believed Luke was referencing the: “common mind 
[that] prevailed once, at the time of the Apostles,” as this “common mind” 
was documented in the opening chapters of Acts, “God is one, and Christ is 
one, and His Church is one; one is the faith, and one the people cemented 


together by harmony into the strong unity of a body”.® 


b. What scripture in the bible comes to mind when you see this discipline? 
1) 2 Timothy 3:16-17 
2) Psalm 119:11 


° Jaroslav Pelikan, Brazos Theological Commentary of the Bible: Acts (Grand Rapids, IL: Brazo 
Press, 2005), 58. 


3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
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2 Timothy 2:15 
Joshua 1:8 
Romans 12:2 
John 6:63 


The great theologian Martin Luther said, “It is not many books or much 
reading that makes men learned: but it is good things, however little of them, 
often read, that make me learned in the Scriptures and make them godly, too. 
Indeed the writing of all the holy fathers should be read only for a time, in 
order that through them we may be led to the Holy Scriptures. We are like 
men who study the signposts and never travel the road. The dear fathers 
wished, by their writings, to lead us to the Scriptures, though the Scriptures 


alone are our vineyard in which we all ought to work and toil.” ’ 


Discussion 


What is the author’s description of the early church in our focal passage? 
What spiritual disciplines do we find in our focal passage? 

What is the first discipline you see? 

In your opinion what is Martin Luther’s statement saying to us? 

We have indicated in previous sessions that the Bible has helped us through 
reconciliation. 

What are some ways you stay devoted to the apostles’ teaching? 


Application 


59. 


How will you apply what you have learned today? 


7 Mel Lawrenz, The Dynamics of Spiritual Formation (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2000), 
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Workshop V 


Bind Us Together - Fellowship 


Hymns of Praise: Bind Us Together 
Scripture Reading: Acts 2:42-47 
Lesson: Bind Us Together 


Goal: To help the participants understand fellowship according to the scriptures and to 
give them tools to share knowledge obtained from the Bible. 


1) Fellowship 
a. What is the next discipline we see in this passage? 
b. Define fellowship 
i. Review the following passages on fellowship and in your own 
words discuss what they mean. 
1. 1 Corinthians 1:9 
2. Galatians 2:9 
3. Philippians 3:10 


2) Kiononia as Fellowship 
a. What do you know about Kiononia? 


Malina states: Fellowship may mean spending time together as in a social club. 
However, given the fact that group members did pool their resources, the word 
would mean that Luke is referring to the mutual obligations of partnership or 
association between one person and one or more other people with regard to a 
particular action, thing or person. It is a type of informal partnership contract. 
Partners were obligated to support the project of the group from their resources.® 


3) Kiononia as Communion 
a. Defining communion? 
b. Review the following passages on communion and in your own words 
discuss what they mean. 
i. Acts 2:42 
ul. 1 Corinthians 10:16-17 
ii. 1 John 1:1-7 


4) Kiononia as Sharing 


* Bruce J. Malina, Social Science Commentary on the Book of Acts (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 2008), 36. 
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a. Review the passages on sharing and in your own words discuss what they 
mean. 
i. Romans 15:26 
ii. 1 Corinthians 10:16 
iii. 2 Corinthians 8:3-4 
iv. Hebrews 13:16 


5) Kiononia and Breaking Bread 
a. What kind of atmosphere can dining together create? 


As indicated previously Luke mentions breaking of bread twice “here possibly a 
distinction between a regular meal (partook of food) and Eucharistic rite (breaking of 
bread) is suggested, even though originally both were integrated into one event.” 


Application 
e How will you apply what you have learned today? 


° “The Breaking of Bread,” The Anchor Bible Dictionary, Vol 4, ed. David Noel Freedman (New 
York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 366. 
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Workshop VI 


I Need Thee—Prayer 


Hymns of Praise: I Need Thee 
Scripture Reading: Acts 2:42-47 
Lesson: I Need Thee 


Goal: To help the participants understand prayer according to the scriptures and to give 
them tools to share knowledge obtained from the Bible when reconciling relationships. 


1. Prayer 
a. What scriptures on prayer do you keep dear to your heart? 
1) 1 Chronicles 16:11 
2) Proverbs 15:29 
3) Matthew 7:11 
4) Romans 8:26 
5) Philippians 4:6 
6) Colossians 4:2 
7) 1 Thessalonians 5:17 
8) 1 Timothy 2:8 
9) James 1:7 
10) James 4:3 
11) James 5:16 
12) 1 John 1:9 


2. Prayer and God 

1 Samuel 1:1-18 

b. Daniel 9:1-19 

c. Habakkuk 3 

d. 2 Chronicles 20:5-12 


ia 


“Just as Luke has set up in Luke-Acts the parallelism between the Spirit’s work in 
relation to Jesus and the Spirit’s work in the church, so he also sets up the 
parallelism between prayer in the life of Jesus and prayer in the life of the 
Church.”!° 


3. Prayer and Jesus 
a. What does the bible say about Jesus and prayer? 
1) Luke 6:12 
2) Luke 18:1 
3) Matthew 6:9-13 


'° Longnecker, 290. 
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4. Prayer of Praise 
a. Look at Acts 2:42 and Acts 2:47 
1) Praise - Psalm 150 
2) Thanksgiving - Psalm 103 


Parsons explains prayer has a vertical dimension in the community 
praising God, and a horizontal dimension in prayer directed outward to all 


the people.'! 
Discussion 
e What is prayer? What does it mean to you? 


e What do the above scriptures tell us about praying to God? 


Application 
How will you apply what you have learned today? 


iM Parsons, 49. 
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Exit Expression Sheet 
Name: 


How were you affected by the Reconciling Relationship process? 


Would you recommend this workshop to others? Why? 
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Exit Interview Questions 


. Did the information discussed in the workshop give you a better understanding of 


forgiveness, and spiritual disciplines? If so How? 


. How has this workshop significantly helped in your relationships or your 
approach to reconciling relationships? 


. How have you implemented and of the disciplines in your life so far? 


. Have you had the opportunity to reconcile someone as a result of this workshop? 


. What tools has the workshops given you to help others around you to reconcile 
through spiritual disciplines? 


APPENDIX D 


CERTIFICATE OF COMPLETION 
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SSS SSS SESS) 


Certificate of Completion 


PARTICIPANT’S NAME 


who has participatedin a Focus Group for Rev. Dorothea Johnson James’ 
DOCTORAL PROJECT for THE DOCTOR OF MINISTY 


and has completed the necessary seven session [including six workshops of 
learning]. This learner is herby recognized as being a part of the first learners to go 
through the Proposed Reconciliation Process. 


“Reconciling Relationships: Through Spiritual Disciplines” 


APRIL 8, 2013 
COMPLETION DATE 
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